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Editorial Comment 


“Tools to Work Withal’”’ 


In “A Glance Behind the Curtain,” 
Lowell puts into Cromwell's stirring ex- 
hortation these words: 

“No man is born into the world whose work 
Is not born with him; there is always work, 
And tools to work withal, for those who will.” 

Never since the first collection of huts 
became a village has there been lack of 
work to do in the planning of better cities 
and in the improvement of existing ones; 
but never prior to this second decade of 
the Twentieth Century have the “tools to 
work withal” been so efficient and so readily 
available. 

In most municipal and civic activities 
there is now no possible reason for groping 
in the dark, or for failure to profit by the 
experience and observation of others en- 
gaged in similar activities. The pioneer 
work has been done; and books, pamphlets 
and periodicals pour from the presses in a 
constantly growing stream. Indeed, if dis- 
may be felt now, it must be rather at the 
number and variety of these tools of knowl- 
edge than at the lack of them. 

The flood of present-day literature on 
municipal affairs is indicated in some meas- 
ure by the number of new books and pam- 
phlets received at this office for mention in 
Tne American City. No less than sixty 
such books and eighty pamphlets have been 
listed in the department of Municipal and 
Civic Publications in the last six issues; 
and lack of space has prevented any refer- 
ence to many annual reports and other pub- 
lications which have been filed and made 
available for answering special inquiries. 

The tools are there; but the second and 
even bigger problem still remains :—how to 
get them used. A book or pamphlet be- 


comes helpful only when it leaves the book- 
store or the library shelf and gets into the 
hands of someone who will put its pre 
cepts into practice. Far be it from us to 
belittle the value of the practical articles 
published from month to month, or from 
week to week, in THE AMERICAN City, or 
in other municipal and engineering periodi- 
cals. They are good tools for the friend 
of good government, be he official in office 
or citizen in the ranks. But we would not 
be doing our duty to either group did we 
not urge upon them a more frequent and 
thorough use of the book and pamphlet lit- 
erature also. 

It may not be out of place, in passing, to 
offer a suggestion in regard to that much- 
used means of gathering information—the 
questionnaire. It is evident that many val- 
uable municipal and civic documents could 
not have been compiled without recourse to 
this device; and much credit should be ac 
corded to city officials, organization secre- 
taries and others for the many hours of 
their busy lives which they have devoted to 
the courteous filling out of blank forms. 
But, on some subjects at least, the time has 
come to call a halt long enough to take 
account of stock. 

To the seeker for knowledge we offer, 
therefore, this suggestion: Before 
suming your own time and that of many 
others in gathering and recording facts, 
why not find out if the facts you want are 
not already available for you? Ask your 
librarian or local bureau of municipal re- 
search—if there be such in your com- 
munity—whether the information you seek 
is already on file; or drop a line to the 
editors of THE AMERICAN City, who may 
be able to tell you of the book or periodical 


con- 
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or organization from which the facts you 
wall Laat 1 , , 
seek are obtainable. If you haven't at hand 
our Selected List of Municipal and Civic 
Books, a copy will be sent you for the 
asking 

\nd when you have the facts, be not dis 
couraged if they indicate the need of edu 
cating the voters of your city or the legis 
lature of your state—or even the courts 
before you can actually do the thing on 
which you have set your heart. To quote 
again from Cromwell as interpreted by 
Lowell 

“New times demand new measures and new 

men , 

Che worid advances and in time outgrows 
rhe laws that in our father’s day were best; 
\nd doubtless after us some purer scheme 
Will be shaped out by wiser men than we, 
Made wiser by the steady growth of truth.” 

lo familiarize one’s self with the best 
thought of the day; to help transform that 
thought into action; and to keep one’s mind 
open for the wiser plans of the future- 
what ideal could be higher or ambition 
nobler ? 


+ + 


Carrying Out the City Plan 

The foregoing remarks find timely illus- 
tration in two new books on the subject of 
city planning. We refer to: 

“Carrying Out the City Plan,”* by Flavel 


Shurtleff in collaboration with Frederick Law 
Olmsted. 


“Practical Town Planning A Land and 
Housing Policy,”+ by J. S. Nettleford 

To tell of the practical application of 
American law in the execution of city plans 
is the object of the first-mentioned work; 
and the Secretary and Chairman of the 
National Conference on City Planning, 
with the financial aid of the Russell Sage 
Foundation, have performed the task in an 
admirable manner. The scope of the book 
is indicated by its six principal chapters: 


I. The Public Ownership of Land. 
I. The Acquisition of Land 
I he Distribution of the Cost of Land Acquire 


ment. 
IV. Excess Condemnation, 
V. The Use of the Police Power in the Execution 


of a City Plan. 
VI. The Work of Administrative Agencies in the 
Execution of a City Plan 
In the appendices are presented a com 
pilation of legislative acts, city ordinances 
and court decisions of much value; and 


* See department of Municipal and Civic Publica- 
tions, in this issue. 


t See Tue American Crry, October, 1914, page 345. 
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there is also information on English and 
Continental systems of taking land for pub- 
\s Mr. Olmsted points out in 
his introduction: 


lic purposes 


“In proceedings essential to the proper shap 
ing of our growing cities to the needs of their 
inhabitants ' there has been evident in 
most cities a very limited acquaintance with 
conditions and methods to be found elsewhere, 
and a general lack of strong constructive effort 
for the improvement of local conditions and 
nethods on the basis of general experience.” 

As a help towards a successful reshaping 
of the legal mechanism of city planning in 
the United States, no publication approach- 
ing in value this book of Messrs, Shurtleff 
and Olmsted has yet appeared. 

lhe other book above mentioned is by 
the chairman of the Harborne Tenants, 
Ltd., one of England’s successful garden 
suburbs, developed by the co-partnership 
housing method. That Mr. Nettlefold is 
seeking the ideal along thoroughly practical 
lines is indicated by the following sentences 
which precede the introduction to his book: 

“Let us aim to administer Justice before 
Charity 

“The only way to ensure better housing is 
to make good housing reasonably profitable to 
the owner and to make bad housing bad busi- 


ness. 

‘A strong economic incentive in the right 
direction is far more effective tor retorm than 
all the rules and regulations that were ever 
framed.” 

\dequate access to cheap land is the first 
article in Mr. Nettlefold’s creed. He urges 
that local authorities shall: 

“1, Open up cheap land by means of new 
main arteries and other facilities for develop- 
ment 

“2. Protect this cheap land from an exces- 
sive rise in price by forbidding overcrowding. 

“3. Provide no facilities for development 
until the land has been protected.” 

If this policy is adopted and rigidly ad- 
hered to, the author believes that there will 
be plenty of building land available in 
England at such a price that, with develop- 
ment on economical town-planning lines, 
ten houses per gross acre for workingmen’s 
homes, renting at about $7 per month each, 
will be a sound business proposition. 

The 500 pages of Mr. Nettlefold’s book, 
while referring primarily to British condi- 
tions, will be found of great helpfulness in 
the working out of American city planning 
and housing problems. The book is a good 
“tool to work withal.” 
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Public Bath Houses and Swimming Pools* 


Purposes and Types of Public Baths—Points of Importance in Mechanical 
Equipment—Sanitation of Swimming Pools by Prevention of Water 
Contamination and by Treatment After Pollution 


By Dr. William Paul Gerhard, C. E. 


Consulting Sanitary Expert 


HY do we bathe, and how do we 

WV bathe? Let us consider at the out- 

set the various distinct objects 
sought in taking baths, for this is essential 
to a correct appreciation of the following 
discussion of the problem. Distinguished 
according to the results desired there are 
four classes of baths as follows: 

(1) Hygienic or cleansing baths—those 
taken to keep the skin clean and to promote 
or maintain health by cleanliness of the 
body and by the proper functions of the 
skin 

(2) Baths for recreation and for physi- 
cal exercise—those which promote bodily 
health only indirectly 

(3) Baths for refreshment and for hard- 
ening the body 

(4) Baths for healing, for the cure of 
disease by the application of so-called 
medical or curative baths 

We cannot render our bodies clean, main- 





* Condensed and adapted from a paper prepared by 
the author for the 1914 meeting of the American Asso- 
ciation for Promoting Public Hygiene and Baths, held 
at Newark, N. J. 


tain a healthy action of the skin, keep our 
undergarments reasonably clean, and there- 
by help to solve the problem of ventilation 
in large crowds, without the use of warm 
or tempered water and soap. Hence the 
cleansing baths are, to my mind, those of 
the foremost importance, not only for the 
health of the individual, but also for the 
attainment of a higher sanitation in a com 
munity. The most sanitary type of such 
baths is the tepid douche or shower bath. 
Second in importance are the baths taken 
for physical exercise, for the sake of recre- 
ation, for the love of the sport of swim- 
ming. For such baths a natural or artificial 
pool is required. They are in no sense in 
tended as cleansing baths; in fact, cleanli 
ness can only be attained in those floating 
river baths, where a pure river water is 
constantly flowing through the pool. While 
it is conceded that swimming is one of the 
best forms of exercise, it cannot be con 
ducive to health in a polluted water, or in a 
close and badly ventilated swimming hall. 
The refreshing and cooling off of the 
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body during the hot season, or after 

lent exe rcise, can be attained alike in th 
shower or in the pool The hardening of 
the body, to make it more resistant against 
some ills, can also be attained, after a 
warm tub bath, by the taking of a cooler 
or a cold douche, administered from either 


a hand or ov erhead spray. 

Finally, the treatment of ailments by the 
use of the many forms of curative baths is 
rather a medical subject, hence foreigi 


this discussion 


For the Maintenance of Health Through 


Cleanliness 

Of public baths, by far the most impor- 
tant, so far as the health of a city or com 
munity is concerned, are the people's cheap 
or free bath houses hey should be lo 
cated as near as possible in the center of 
populous districts, oceupied by the work 
ing classes and the poorer people gen rally 
In large cities, obviously, more than one 
such bath house is required. The ruling 
principle should there be to decentralize 
the baths: rather than have one large bath 
house, with hundreds of bath units, the 


arge city should establish a number of 
larg ty should tablish I f 





smaller bath houses, to avoid inconvenientfy 


long walks or rides to them, but also be 
cause people’s baths with too many bath 
units are difficult to control and manage 

lhe buildings themselves should be un 
pretentious, and the interiors should be sim 
ple and sanitary. Monumental buildings, 
from an architectural.standpoint, are de 
cidedly out of place. This criticism may, 
vith some reason, be applied to some of the 
r } 


city bath houses erected in the past 


While it is customary to include a few 
tub baths for women and children, the 
equipment should consist mainly of shower 
baths. This type of bath is without th 
shadow of a doubt the cleanest and most 
sanitary, because the water used in the ab 
lution of the body flows at once away, with- 
out the’ body of the bather staying, as it 


does in the bath tub, in contact with the pol 


luted water. 

[he people’s baths should be municipal 
institutions, offering during all seasons of 
the year to the working population oppor- 
tunity to obtain health and cleanliness by 
plain, quickly taken baths. Swimming pools 
in such baths are, in my judgment, entirely 


s¢ 


out of the question, because of the cost 
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ind difficulty of keeping the water in the’ of being serviceable during the ‘ 
pool pure and unobjectionable. . . . . The equipment of this sists 
In passing, | wish to mention that, in (1) baths for cleansing, sl 
y judgment, it is quite feasible to utilize perhaps a very few tubs, and (2 
public school baths during the evening ming pool, In planni ¢ such 1 
, hours for the people, as is done sometimes bath houses, one should alway 
in Europe. the two different obiects 
In smaller communities, one may place cleanliness. The shower douches 
j the baths in other existing buildings, as, for however, altogether for cleansing, } 
® instance, in the basement of a town hall, or object of a bather is merelv t 
in connection with a fire engine station, or surplus of bodily heat er healthful phv 
even in connection with a village library cal exercise. he can obtain perfect satisfa 
lhe provision of cleansing baths in prosper- tion by the use of a cold douche shows 
ous villages is a subject worthy of the spe Where natural water cours ‘ ’ 
ial attention of civic and health organiza- able witha pure flowing water supply, river 
tions baths are, perhaps, better th artificia 
indoor pools. But where the river 
Public Baths for Cleansing and Recreation is impure and sewage-polluted, floating 
Bath houses with provision for swim river baths should be abolished he 
ming are either open-air baths, available lic authorities should in such cas« 
only during the summer season, as, for in- efficient and economical substit 
stance, the river and seaside baths and the y be found in the establisl 
so-called wading and bathing pools in city air summer pools, enclosed : 
parks, or they may be enclosed, heated only, and open to the sky at the t } 
bath houses, which have the advantage have proved successful s ij 
w> TH 
: 
; 
’ 
: 
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THE SUTRO BATHS, SAN FRANCISCO 


cities. To preserve the purity of the pool 


water, these should have ample means fot 
preliminary cleansing baths. 

Municipal cleansing and pool baths 
should, il possible, be entirely fre But 
if the cost of maintenance becomes high on 
account of the combination of both types 
of bath, a fee might be charged for use of 
the pool only, leaving the use of the show 
ers free, provided always the fee is not 
made so high as to interfere with a good 
attendance. There are, and always will be, 
a large number of self-respecting working 
people able and willing to pay such a small 
fee, for which in return a bath towel and 
a cake of soap might be given. — 

Common to all types of bath houses is the 
chief and, to my mind, uppermost require 
ment of cleanliness. This can be secured 
and maintained by the use of appropriate 
materials of construction, by suitable plan- 
ning, arrangement and equipment, by ample 
lighting and ventilation, and by the enforce 
ment of certain general rules of conduct 


applicable to all bathers 


Mechanical Equipment 

\mong the points of importance in the 
equipment of baths are the water supply, 
the material for water supply pipes, the 
heating of the water, its filtration, the pre- 
vention of water waste, the material for 
bath and dressing compartments, the shower 
mixing valves, the construction and sani- 
tation of the swimming pool, the disinfec- 
tion of bathing suits and bath towels, and 
rules for the bathers. I shall not attempt 
to consider the heating and artificial light- 
ing of baths. 

1. Bath houses may take their water from 
a public water main, or else they may in- 
stall a private independent water supply 
plant. As a rule, the former plan is the 
more economical. If the water works are 
owned by a private concern, it is usually 
possible to obtain special concessions in the 
rates charged for water. 

2. In planning the water supply, the engi 
neer should carefully calculate the maxi- 
mum daily volume of water required, and 
obtain or specify a large connection with 
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the city supply main. To a certain extent majority of cases galvanized wrought 1 
the engineer, however conscientious and es are used 
4 well-meaning, is at the mercy of the official In the light of present knowledge on the 
in the water department office who issues subject, my advice regarding material s 
the permits for the taps or service conne able tor the supply pipes in bath hous 
eos e . "7 . , 1 1 
tions. I know of several instances wher« is follows: for the large mains, both 
; the engineer or the architect was refused a hot and cold water, those 4 inches in d 
d desired 4- or 6-inch connection, only two eter or over, use cast iron flanged pip 
2-inch taps being allowed him. The re else cast iron Universal pipe with gr 
. sult was that after the bath house was put Joints tightened with lugs and bolts. For 
é in operation, the supply was found to be CO Water, Cast ‘pg agg od waged 
— . -alked joints may be used. lor the small 
insufficient, and the city bath department °#!)*¢@ Joints may be us¢ 
7 : 9: : cold water mains, use wrought iron or stee 
had to dig up and remove the small ser fe ; ‘ 
‘ ; } "7 ++ ; V1 
a pipe of best obtaina rie qua 9 < 1p 
vices and replace them by larger sizes : 
ages. being protected against corrosion by eithet 
3. The question ol! the best material to ” re , 
noe : z : special gaivanizing, oO! y cK ename 
use for the water supply pipes is an impor For the smailer hot water service pines. us 
tant one. The choice would seem to lie be either seamless brass or copper pipes 
tween cast iron, galvanized wrought iron 4. Where, for economica easons 
or steel welded pipe, and brass pipes Che wrought ron or steel pipes must be used 
brass piping is quite expensive, and in the the aim should be to keep all piping « 
. . » 7 
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posed and out of floors or walls, so that re 
pairs, if they become necessary, can be 
more readily undertaken 

Regarding the best position of the water 
distribution pipes in bath houses, it should 
e borne in mind that the essential water 
proofing ot the floors should be pierced at 
as few points as possible. Hence it is best 
to carry the horizontal pipes on the main 
floor of the bathroom overhead, and not at 
the basement or cellar ceiling, in which lat- 
ter position many branches to the douches 
become ne¢ cessary. One should endeavor, 
however, to avoid a position of the cold 
water mains where the drippings due to 
condensation on the outside of the pipes 
would annoy the bathers. 

5. Heaters for warming bath water 
should be calculated and made ample in ca 
pacity. In bath houses which have both the 
showers and the pool, each kind of bath 
should have its own water-heating device. 
Where the bath house contains only shower 
baths it is, in my judgment, a mistake to 
heat the hot water all the way from 150 
to 180° F. Satisfactory results can be ob- 
tained if the temperature in the heater or 
hot water storage tank is kept at 110° to 
115° F. Any excess is undesirable, for it 
is one cause of the quicker wearing out of 
the vulnerable parts of faucets and valves. 
he lower temperature would also have a 
tendency to increase the life of steel or 
wrought iron pipe by diminishing the cor 
rosion. A further advantage is that it per- 
mits doing away with the expensive 
shower mixing valves, the use of which 
originated from the necessity of guarding 
the bather against scalding when the hot 
water was unduly heated. Two ordinary 
shutoff valves, in reach of the bather, on 
the hot and cold supply branches, would 
prove to be better and less expensive than 
the mixing valves in use, provided the hot 
water is heated not to exceed 110° F. 

6. The filtering of the water supply for 
cleansing shower baths is neither necessary 
from a hygienic point of view, nor is it 
required, as some argue, from a purely 
mechanical point of view, in order to pre- 
vent the obstruction of the holes in the 
shower heads. The construction of these 
should be one permitting the removal of 
the douche head in order to clean the holes 
The water for swimming pools, on the other 
hand, should be filtered if it comes from a 


street main, except in cities having an ex 
ceptionally pure water supply. 

7. Unnecessary waste of water should be 
prev ented in a public bath house quite as 
much as in other buildings. To make the 
overhead douches of the cleansing baths of 
a very large diameter is objectionable and 
uncalled for. A sufficient stream of water 
for bodily ablution can be gotten from a 
douche head not more than 4 or 41% inches 
in diameter. Neither should the numerous 
holes be unduly large, for if so a great 
waste of water takes place. 

8. Not only are the majority of bath 
mixing valves expensive, but some of them 
are not altogether reliable. They were in 
troduced by manufacturers to prevent acci 
dents to bathers. For the free public bath 
houses, | contend that it is much simpler to 
reduce the temperature of the hot water to 
110 degrees, and to use plain hot and cold 
water valves to control and mix the flow of 
water to the douches. 

g. A not inconsiderable saving in the cost 
of construction of the free public baths can 
be effected by not using marble as a mate 
rial for the shower bath and dressing com- 
partments. A bath interior can be made 
attractive and perfectly. sanitary, and the 


. . 
compartments durably constructed, by using 


a cheaper material, which has the merits of 
being impermeable, non-absorbent, clean- 
able, and light in color, so that no dirt 
would be hidden, as might be the case if 
dark slate were used. 

10. The recently introduced hand paper 
towels form a satisfactory substitute in 
public places for the unsanitary common 
or roller towel. Since these came into use 
it has always seemed to me something of a 
similar nature might be contrived for use 
in public bath houses. . . . . Several 
German firms now make paper bath towels. 
These seem in Germany to be preferred by 
fastidious bathers to the common bath 
towels, which, unless properly disinfected or 
sterilized after each use, may transmit dis- 
ease. Each bather now gets an entirely 
new towel, which is used only once. I am 
informed that these towels, while soft and 
pliable, are still sufficiently tough, so that 
they do not tear easily and can be used for 
rubbing by merely folding them double. 

The use of paper bath towels would do 
away with a constant item of expense in 
the laundrying of the towels, and in the°un- 
avoidable waste due to stealing. 
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LIGHTING OF THE MUNICIPAL SWIMMING 


The Swimming Pool vashabl 


he larger a pool is made the more costly or glazed tiles. In 
ecomes the filling with fresh water, or the treatment is require 
process for purifying the pool water, and rounded, as this fac 
the heating of the water to a proper tem tions. Some ti ig 
perature, usually 70° or 72° F. Hence it is the sides of pools up 
desirable to limit the dimensions of the light-blue, glazed tile 
swimming pool. border, and white til 

The cost of heating the water can in seen done in many Gert 


} 


be reduced. by obtaining waste 


some cases 


steam from a n arby steam power plant, or tect willing to try t 
from a private or municipal electric light pool. I wonder 
plant pools undeniably 

A swimming pool should be constructed pearance to this fe 
as a perfectly watertight basin of stone, less than to the cr 
brickwork, or reinforced concrete masonry. \ scum gutter at th 
W aterproofing of the bottom and sides is of the ool, and ru t 
essential. The floor and the walls of the 

See Ger M 


pool should be finished in non-absorbent and 
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DAYLIGHT VIEW OF THE ST. LOUIS MUNI 
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inations not to be tolerated, because 


1¢ always present vapors attack these sur- 


i 
1ickly 
admitting sunlight 


rtance of y 
ll, at times 


he imp 
fresh air to a swimming ha 
wded with bathers, is often undervalued 

who 


quite agree with sanitary experts 


vor putting the pool in a one-story struc 
re covered with a glass roof, and arrang 

the roof so it can be opened up in sum- 
er to admit the sunlight and to aid in the 
ntilation of the place 


swimming baths the dressing 


In most 








MULLANPHY 


\ swimming pool should be located in a 
' 


1 1 , 
ll-ventilated lofty ha 


well-lighted and well 
ion if it is placed 
with a low ceiling, where 


kK room 
where there is 
admit 1 


outside 
worse when the 


enters 
little or no 
Matters become 


opportunity to 


fresh air 


constructive features of the pool are cheap 
and unsanitary. A pool with cemented bot- 
tom or with cement-lined brick walls al 


ways suggests the thought of its being dirty, 
= 


The walls 


ty 


even if it may not actually be so 
of the swimming hall should likewise be 
*ks or in tiles, and 


tiled. Painted 


finished in enameled bri 
should als be 


plastered ceilings are 


the ceiling 


brick walls and 
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POCL, ST. LOUIS, 
rooms are located along the long sides of 
If so placed, it is a good plan to 
provide two gangways, an outer one which 
gives the access to the dressing 
rooms, and an inner one around the pool, 
which should be accessible only to the bath- 
ers after undressing. It is not desirable to 
have non-bathing visitors walk in the inner 
gangways, as they would necessarily defile 
them by street dirt and mud, carried in with 
their Much better is the plan of 
having an upper visitors’ gallery, accessible 
by stairs from the waiting room. 

\ good plan is to have all dressing com- 
partments on an upper gallery, from which 
stairs for the bathers lead to the cleansing 


the 001 


patrons 


shoes. 
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baths. 


Only after using these are the bath- 
ers permitted to enter the pool. In this 
way the bathing master is given a full con- 
trol over all bathers. 

It is inadvisable to pitch or grade the 
inner gangway floor toward the scum gut 
ter, for when the floor is flushed by means 
of a hose, much dirty water necessarily 
runs past the gutter into the pool, contami- 
nating the water. A better plan is to pro- 
vide a raised coping or curb around the 
pool and to arrange separate floor drains on 
all four sides of the gangway. 


How Often Should the Water Be Changed ? 
We come now to the important question 
as to how frequently or completely the 
water in a pool should be changed, both for 
sanitary and esthetic reasons. 
This appears to me to be dependent ob- 
viously upon four factors: 
(1) Upon the size and capacity of the 
pool 
With the same average number 
of bathers per hour a small pool 
becomes more quickly 
nated than a large one. 
(2) Upon the maximum daily number of 
bathers 
At those times when there is a 
maximum attendance a_ pool, 
whether its water is admitted 
fresh or refiltered, must be emptied 
more often than at times of nor- 
mal attendance. 
(3) Upon the character of the bathers 
It seems to me that the water of 
a pool in a club house requires 
changing less often than the water 
of a Young Men’s Christian Asso- 
ciation pool, and this again less 
often than that of a pool in a mu- 
nicipal or other public bath. 
‘pon the season of the year 
In winter time a swimming bath 
pool does not require emptying as 
often as in summer; where once a 
week in winter suffices, it should 
be twice a week in summer. 


contami- 


oo 


(4) 


The ideal, but practically nearly always 
unattainable standard, would be the empty- 
ing, cleaning, scouring and refilling of the 
pool once in twenty-four hours. The next 
to the ideal condition would be to admit 
continuously a sufficient hourly flow of pure 
water (one-tenth to one-twentieth) so that 
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the water contents are changed at least once 
in twenty-four hours, and to empty and 
clean the basin at least once a week. 

The dirt attaching to the sides of the pool 
can be removed by means of long-handled 
brushes, but the process is not a thorough 
one; vacuum cleaning brushes have 
been tried. The heavier suspended matters 
drop at once to the bottom, and can only be 
removed by the emptying of the pool. A 
pool can doubtless be cleaned in the 
manner while it 


also 


best 
is empty This cleaning 
has necessarily to be done during the night, 
or else on Sundays, if the bath is not then 
open. 


Prevention of Water Contamination 

My personal belief is that satisfactory 
sanitary conditions of the water in pools 
can be obtained fully as much by the pre 
vention of water contamination as by treat 
ment of the water after pollution. 

The introduction of dirt and bacteria into 
the pool and the fouling of the water should 
be prevented, as far as possible, by the 
strictest attention to the cleanliness of the 
body of bathers. 

Accordingly, the most important sanitary 
feature of a swimming bath—to my way of 
thinking—is not the pool itself, but the pre- 
liminary cleansing baths. These should al- 
ways be, but frequently are not, provided, 
and they should be—but often are not 
properly taken. Sufficient attention does 
not appear to be given in our bath houses 
to this very important feature. Even in 
the hot pool baths of Japan there are, ac- 
cording to Prof. Baelz, who has lived in 
Japan many years, regulations prescribing 
that bathers must soap, scrub, wash and 
rinse thoroughly before entering the pool. 

In order to attain thorough cleanliness, 
bathers should be afforded privacy during 
ablution, for they should perform it before 
putting on the bathing suit (women) or the 
bathing tights (men). Some of the clean- 
ing compartments should, therefore, be pro- 
vided with curtains. A thorough ablution 
should be encouraged by furnishing to the 
bathers free soap and scrubbing brushes. 
If I had my way about. it, | would provide 
not the ordinary bath soap, but a small cake 
of germ-destroying, disinfecting or medical 
soap. 

Cleansing baths should consist not only of 
downward douches, but also of a few up- 
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ward douches (or bidets in womens’ baths), 
and likewise of foot baths. I do not recall 
having seen in any American swimming 
bath, in the section devoted to cleansing 
baths, these very necessary foot baths 
They may consist of either a single long 
free-standing trough, with tempered water 
running continuously in and out; or, better, 
of a series of individual porcelain fixtures, 
arranged back-to-back in the center of the 
cleansing room, 

Further measures tending to prevent the 
pollution of the pool are the provision of 
special, water-flushed cuspidors, the already 
described scum gutter, and the location of 
urinals and toilets in immediate vicinity of 
the cleansing baths. Large, easily-read 
signs should be conspicuously posted, di- 
recting the bathers to use the toilet fixtures 
before going into the pt ol. 

For women bathers, thoroughly sterilized 
bathing suits should be furnished, either 
free or for a small fee, and they should 
preferably be of an undyed material, as the 
dye contributes to the discoloration of the 
pool water. Male bathers should be per- 
mitted to use very small triangular tights or 
loin cloths, but the practice should be en- 
couraged to enter the pool without bathing 
garment. 

Strict rules for the bathers should be 
posted in all dressing compartments to 
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enforce the use of the cleansing baths. In 
cities with a large foreign population the 
rules should be given in the principal lan 
guages of the people. Spitting or blowing 
the nose while in the pool should be pro- 
hibited, likewise all smoking or the chewint 
of tobacco while in the bath house. The 
practice of urinating anywhere except in 
the toilets should be made a_ punishable 
offense, though this is naturally difficult to 
detect. 


Rejuvenating the Pool Water 

If it should be decided that for reasons 
of economy the entire contents of a pool 
cannot be renewed daily, some compromise 
must be adopted, in order to improve the 
water in the pool from a physical, chemical, 
bacteriological and esthetic point of view. 

Several processes are available by which 
pool water, polluted by the bathers, can be 
purified and used over again. One is the 
well-known refiltration method, in which 
the water is withdrawn continually from the 
pool, passed through filters (with or with 
out chemicals), reheated, and readmitted 
to the pool. Another method, used in some 
English and German bath houses, is the 
Rowe system of aeration and filtration, the 
aeration of the pool water being a chief 
feature. 

The use of hypochlorite of calcium has a 
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marked effect in restoring the pool water 
to purity. Sometimes the two processes of 
refiltration and hypochlorite treatment are 
combined. Other processes are the puri- 
fying system using ozone, the Permutit 
system, and more recently the sterilization 
of the water of swimming pools by means 
of ultra-violet rays. 

Some of the advocates of such methods 
unquestionably go to extremes when they 
represent that the same water, refiltered or 
otherwise sterilized, can actually be used 
over for periods varying from three months 
to two and a half years. 

| cannot bring myself to look favorably 
upon refiltration of pool water, except 
where a weekly emptying of the pool takes 
place, and this for several reasons. In the 
first place, filtration does not remove the 
salts in solution, the ammonia, the urine or 
any other polluting matter dissolved in the 
water. Secondly, it should be borne in 
mind that the effect of pollution in a pool 
which is emptied at rare intervals is likely 
to be a cumulative one, increasing as the 
frequency of change of water decreases. 
Furthermore, there is in many persons an 
almost insuperable objection, largely on 
esthetic grounds, of bathing in water which 
has been used over and over again. 

If we consider the refiltration method as 
usually practiced, we find that during each 
hour of the day only a small portion of 
the contents of the pool is removed and 
returned to the larger already polluted vol- 
ume in the pool after being filtered. It 
seems to me that better results could be 
obtained if the pool could be emptied at 
night quickly and all at one time by means 
of more powerful pumps, and the contami- 
nated water passed through filters of suf- 
ficiently large capacity so that the next 
morning the entire pool would contain re- 
filtered water. This seems to be feasible, 
but it would involve, of course, a much 
greater expense. — 

The number of bacteria in a water is a 
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convenient, though not necessarily a con- 
vincing, test of its purity. It is the number 
of bacteria of intestinal origin, the patho- 
genic germs present, which alone interest 
us, and they bear no specific proportionate 
relation to the total number of bacteria. 
Bacteriological examinations are all very 
well, but for myself I should like to see, in 
the investigations of swimming pools, more 
importance attached by expert hygienists to 
the physical and chemical examinations ot 
the water. ae 

A sound opinion was expressed not long 
ago by a very prominent German sanitary 
engineer, the late Baurat Herzberg, that “‘it 
is not the number of bacteria in the water 
which determine, from a practical point of 
view, the contamination of the pool, but 
rather the suspended and dissolved sub 
stances, the urine, the perspiration, the skin 
abrasions. the fat particles, the dirt and 
soap carried in the swimming suits. All 
the matter passing into solution cannot bi 
filtered out. The claims of the artificial 
purification of the pool water have been 
greatly exaggerated and overestimated.” 

That some saving in the amount of the 
water bill can be effected by adopting re- 
filtration is conceded, but should this be the 
chief consideration? In estimating such 
saving, moreoyer, consideration should, of 
course, be given to the cost of the filters, of 
the chemicals, of the amount of water used 
daily for washing the filters, and the inci 
dental cost of the labor. 


Conclusion 

Reviewing what has been said, the sani 
tation of people’s free baths and of public 
baths generally, and the hygiene of the 
swimming pool in particular, are, and al- 
ways must remain, to a large extent, merely 
the application and enforcement of com 
mon sense, not only in the planning and 
equipment, but essentially so in the super 
vision and in the rules and regulations for 
the management of such places. 



































A Model Wet-Wash Laundry 


The Need for One and What a Community Thinks About It—Such a Laundry to be 
Opened in New York on November 14, 1914 


By Philip S. Platt, M. A. 


Superintendent, Bureau of Public Health and Hygiene, New York Association for Improving the 
Condition of the Poor 


HE wet-wash laundry is a relatively 
new idea. It aims to take out of 
the inadequate home the heavy and 

fatiguing part of the washing. The clothes 
are washed at the laundry, wrung out by 
centrifugal hydro-extractors, and returned 
to the owner in a condition ready for iron- 
ing. As conducted at present, the majority 
of such laundries cannot be said to be at- 
tractive from the sanitary point of view. 
rhere is wide room for improvement, as the 
accompanying photographs indicate. Fur- 
thermore, the laundry problem is a com 
munity affair. From an economic point of 
view, the time and space devoted to this 
weekly act is extravagant. Both would be 
saved if the work were centralized, instead 
of being divided among many homes 

The city has already recognized its re- 
sponsibility in the matter of public baths. 
Obvious as its duty in this regard now ap- 
pears, it was only 20 years ago that the idea 
was bitterly opposed as socialistic. But of 
what avail is a cleansing bath if the clothes 
which must be donned are filthy, and the 
opportunities for washing in the home are 
inadequate and one cannot afford to send 
one’s wash to a commercial laundry? 
Abroad, this difficulty has been met in two 
ways. First, municipal laundries have been 
established where a wash can be done at a 
price which is within reach of the poorest 
Second, municipal wash houses, where, in 
clean, attractive surroundings, a man or a 
woman can do his or her own washing and 
ironing at cost price, have proved to be a 
boon to the people. Fifteen municipal 
wash houses have already been established 
in American cities, five of which, and by far 
the best, are in Baltimore, Md. 

In connection with the new West 28th 
Street Public Bath, now under construc- 
tion in New York, the Bureau of Public 
Health and Hygiene urged the city to es- 
tablish a wet-wash laundry. This could not 
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be accomplished, but an individual-tub wash 
house is being installed in the basement, 
where, with the cooperation of this Bureau, 
its usefulness to the neighborhood will be 
developed. 

And yet, at best, the wash house is only 
a palliative measure. It does not solve the 
problem for the working woman, nor strike 
at the root of the extravagance of decen- 
tralized washing, and its capacity is always 
small. The remarkable success of the wet- 
wash laundry during the past few years in- 
dicates its value. But of model wet-wash 
laundries operated by a municipality, or es- 
tablished and conducted by individual in- 
itiative as an example of what the wet- 
wash laundry business should be, we have 
none, 


The Canvass of the East Side District 

The careful canvass of some 500 New 
York homes in the neighborhood of First 
to Third avenues and 37th to 4oth streets to 
discover what the present methods of wash- 
ing are, and how the idea of a clean, rapid, 
inexpensive wet-wash laundry, conducted 
in such a way as to be an example to the 
city, would be received, has revealed some 
interesting and valuable facts. 

A questionnaire was drawn up with the 
idea of preserving the information which 
the experienced investigator was able to 
elicit in the course of her intimate chats. 
After each woman had been drawn into ex- 
pressing her views about the laundry prob- 
lem in her own case, the proposed Milbank 
Wet-Wash Laundry was explained in de- 
tail and her reaction to the idea was ob- 
tained. This information was later re- 
corded. Very often a group of women was 
talked to at the same time, making it im- 
possible to get a complete record, so the re- 
plies of only about one-third of those in- 
terviewed were fully preserved. However, 
as these are representative, and not a 
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; One of the distressi 
facts is that many 
; lies have not a changs 
4 bed linen ind « 
: quently cann S¢ 
their wash when i 
ike several day to go 
it back If | ( 
TYPICAL OF MANY OF THE PRESENT WET-WASH LAUNDRIES would confine themsel 
Laundry bags in a dark, insanitary corner of a cellar laundry to the ne igh! orhoo 
F which the IT 
selected group, the replies as recorded on instead of maintaining a clientele whic 
the 150 question sheets can be quoted with necessitate an elaborate, expensive c 
justice to the people and the study. tion and delivery system covering th 
It is noteworthy that the district can- length and breadth of Manhattan, it seems 
vassed was for the most part very poor in probable that a quicker, and hence a 
modern conveniences. In one block 40 per valuable, service could be given the | 
cent of the families were without wash 
tubs; in another, 59 per cent. An adjacent . - : 
district was pes ney where conditions Wet-Wash Laundries 
were much more up-to-date. The analysis The Bureau of Public Health and H 
of the answers shows, nevertheless, that giene of the New York Association I 
while 63 per cent washed at home, 67 per proving the Condition of the Poor is 
cent said they favored the proposed laun- _ stalling in a part of its Milbank Memorial 
dry. The replies of the 32 per cent unwill- Bath a wet-wash laundry in which the 


ing to patronize the laun- 
dry fall into several 
classes. Fourteen re- 
fused because of insuf- 
ficiency of linen, or be 
cause the wash was too 
small to send out. A 
few declared they could 








9 not afford to spend any 
money at all on washing. 
Nine said that all laun- 
{ dries were filthy; six 
- preferred to do it them 
Ff : 
: selves, and several said 
j that it was a disgrace for 
; a woman not to do her 
wash. “I’ve nothing else 
‘ to do but wash,” objects 
; one, and another says 
} she does not want her 4 CELLAR WET-WASH LAUNDRY 
neighbors to see that The flashlight reveals the washing machines the backgr 
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principles above mentioned will be exem 


is intended to be a model for business 
ethods and washing methods alike, cor 

ducted on a self-supporting basis which will 
still allow a marked reduction of the price 
charged by less up-t date, less efhcient 
laundries, and offering to the public a ser 
vice which for cheapness, quickness and 
thoroughness has never been at its disposal 


} 


In order to Jearn whether the people in 


the neighborhood preferred to deliver and 


collect their own laundry, or pay an addi 
tional charge of 10 cents to have it done 
for them, great care was taken to sound 
them on this point 

It was found that 38 per cent accepted 
the ] roposal of the lower rate, which neces- 
sitated their own collection and delivery, 
while 47 per cent said emphatically ‘no’ 
15 per cent made no answer. Of the 38 per 
cent accepting the lower rate, one-half ex- 
pressed their willingness to use the higher 
rate, and of the 47 per cent who refused 
to make their own collection and delivery, 
over half accepted the rate with the addi- 
tional charge here were 40 per cent who 
were non-committal about the higher rate, 
and 41 per cent favored it, 19 per cent re 
fusing 

hese data show conclusively that the 
people prefer on the whole to pay the extra 
charge of 10 cents, which will save them 
the labor of getting their wash to and from 
the laundry Among the 39 who gave rea- 
sons for this somewhat unexpected attitude, 
15 declared that the bundle was too large, 
12 that there was no one to carry the wash 
and 9 said that the saving wasn’t worth the 
trouble 

Asa rule, it was the older generation that 
objected to the laundry, looking upon it with 
suspicion or positive hostility. On_ the 
other hand, among the younger generation, 
more thoroughly Americanized and open to 
new ideas, the wet-wash laundry was en 
thusiastically proclaimed a blessing. It was 
a satisfaction to have many women say that 
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MILBANK MEMORIAL BATH, NEW YORK CITY 


Che second floor will house the wet-wash laundry 
although they had always been suspicious 
of wet-wash laundries, if the same asso 
ciation that conducted the Milbank Bath 
ran the laundry they would gladly patronize 

For 35 cents, 30 pounds of family white 
wash will be called for, washed and re- 
turned within 24 hours. If the clothes are 
brought to the laundry, and, when washed, 
called for, the charge will be 25 cents. 

November 14 is the date of the opening 
of the laundry. Visits of inspection by all 
who are interested in the undertaking will 
be welcomed. 
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Methods of Assessing for Street Improvements 


ERHAPS in no department of muni- 
cipal finance does greater diversity 
of practice exist than in methods of 

money for street improvements. 

Believing that a comparison of the practice 

of the large cities in this matter may help 

municipalities to adopt the 
methods of others, the following summary 
has been prepared. The information in 
each case may be regarded as authentic, 
since it has all 


raising 


some wiser 


been received by THE 
\MERICAN City during the last few months 
in reply to letters addressed to the tax asses- 
sors of cities having over 30,000 population. 
The subject will be considered under three 
heads: (1) the opening of new streets; (2) 
the paving of existing streets not previously 
paved; and (3) the widening of narrow 
streets. 


Opening of New Streets 
When new streets are opened, the method 
of financing the improvement is as follows 
in the cities named: 


Akron, Ohio—City pays entire cost, by gen- 
eral tax levy or bonds. 

Auburn, N. Y.—Cost is levied against all 
land benefited, and is payable in two annual 
instalments. 

Augusta, Ga.—When a new street is opened 
up through a block for public convenience, cost 
is paid by the municipality. In new subdivi- 
sions of property, streets opened up by land- 
owners and streets donated to the city for 
future care and maintenance, curbing and side- 
walk cost are paid by abutting property owners 
and street paving is paid for by city. When 
majority of abutting property owners petition 
to have street paved, property on each side 
pays one-third and city remaining third. 

_ Austin, Tex.—The city pays cost of street 
intersections and one-fifth cost of frontage. 

_ Bayonne, N. J.—City pays for all intersec- 
tions, also cost of 50 feet of roadway adjacent 
to corner lots. 

Binghamton, N. Y.—Assessment is levied 
against all property in the vicinity in which 
improvement is made. 

Boston, Mass.—Benefits are assessed, the re- 
mainder of the necessary funds being obtained 
through the sale of municipal bonds. 

Bridgeport, Conn.—Cost is levied against the 
abutting property. 

Buffalo, N. Y.—Major portion of cost is 

levied against the abutting property; balance is 
spread upon the assessment district in propor- 
tion to the benefit received. 
_ Butte, Mont.—Cost is levied against property 
in an extended area district that would be 
benefited, usually the center of the city and the 
territory beyond the street to be opened. 


Cedar Rapids, Ia—Owners of property in 
new additions pay entire cost, and then deed 
all streets to the city. 

Charlotte, N. C—Cost is 
abutting property, except that of grading, 
curbing and street intersections, which 1s 
financed by the issuance of municipal bonds, 
payable one-tenth each year for ten years. 


levied against 


Chester, Pa.—Cost is levied against abutting 
property, except intersections and exempt 
property, for which the city pays 

Cleveland, Ohio—Prior to this year, cost 
was met by bond issue, no 
being levied against the property 
Under the amended Constitution of Ohio cities 
may levy 50 per cent of the cost of street open 
ings against abutting property 

Colorado Springs, Col—When opened by 
condemnation proceedings, damages, if any 
are awarded abutter. Benetits are assessed, 
and city pays remaining cost over amount paid 
in benefit assessment. 


special assessment 
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Columbus, Ohi City pays 
through municipal bond issue. 


entire cost 


Davenport, Ila.—Usually one-half of cost is 
levied against abutting property, balance being 
paid out of the genera! fund. 


entire cost by 


Everett, Mass.—City pays 
general tax levy. 

Fall River, Mass.—Cost is levied against the 
property of entire city. 

Fitchburg, Mass.—Cost is met by a cor 
struction loan and the assessment of one-half 
the cost upon abutters and others benefited 

Flint, Mich—One-half of cost is levied 
against property benefited and one-half paid 
for by city at large. 

Holyoke, Mass.—City pays entire cost 
general tax levy. 

Houston, Tex.—Cost is levied against abut 
ting property. Property owners have volun 
tarily given new streets. 

Indianapolis, Ind.—Cost is levied 
land in district benefited. 

Jackson, Mich.—Cost 
ting property. 

Jacksonville, Fla.—Cost is met by 
through special appropriation. 


against 


is levied against abut 


Jamestown, N. Y.—Cost of grading only 
levied against property owners, and after 
being put to grade, streets are deeded to the 
city, which finances remaining cost. 

Kansas City, Mo.—Cost 
against private property in a special benefit 
district, which usually extends half-way 
through the block on each side of the proposed 
street. If opening or widening has-large cost 
or takes buildings, benefit district may extend 
any number of blocks. Each district is fixed 
by a jury, which awards damages and assesses 
benefits according to the merits of the case 
Under this system the abutting property gets 
the heaviest benefit assessment. 


levied entirely 
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Knoxville, Tenn.—Entire 
through a bond issue or 
the general tax fund. 
Lansing, Mich.—Cost 
district to be improved, 
termined by the 


cost paid by 
appre ypriatic ms 


city 
from 


is levied 
which 
city council. 

Lancaster, Penn.—Cost is met out of general 
funds, except for laying pavements and curbs, 
which property owners pay. 


the 
de- 


against 
district is 


Lawrence, Mass.—Owners of the land pay 
entire cost. 
Lima, Ohio—Cost is levied against abutting 


property. 
Lorain, 


Ohio—Cost is levied against the 
tire 


city through the general tax. 

Louisville, Ky.—Cost is levied against abut 
ting property for original construction. 

Macon, Ga.—One-third: of 
against property owners; 
bonds or appropriations from general fund 
By law of taxes, one-eighth of the general 
fund is reserved for paving and improvements. 


en- 


levied 
balance met by 


cost 18 


18 


Manchester, N. H.—City appropriates a 
certain amount each year for the purpose by 
direct taxation of all property 

Minneapolis Minn.—Cost is levied against 
abutting property. 

Nashville, Tenn.—Two-thirds of the cost 


of grading and paving is levied against the 
abutting property. The city pays for property 
taken; the charter, however, gives the city the 
right to assess two-thirds of this cost to abut- 
ting property. 

Newark, N. J.—Actual benefit as ascertained 
by a commission is assessed against property, 


which need not be abutting property. In prac 
tice, as a rule, the city bears from 17 to 25 
per cent 

New Bedford, Mass.—Cost is generally met 


by appropriation from general funds. 

New Rochelle, N. Y. 
the entire ward. 

New York City.—Ordinarily the cost is paid 
by the abutting property wholly. When land 
is taken for public use, including the land for 
a street, the Supreme Court appoints three 
commissioners, who make the awards for the 
land taken. One of those commissioners acts 
as an assessment commisioner and assesses the 
benefits. In 1913 the Constitution was amended 
so that the law may be changed and awards 
for the property taken may be decided by a 
Justice of the Supreme Court sitting alone; 
the Constitution was also amended to provide 
for excess condemnation in proper cases. The 
enabling law is not yet passed. 

When land is not taken for public use, as- 
sessments for benefits are made by the Board 
of Assessors, appointed by the Mayor. They 
assess for the first paving of the street, for its 
regulating, grading, curbing, sidewalks, sewers 
and for repaving. Ordinarily the area of bene- 
fit extends only halfway to the next street. 

In regard to the repaving of streets there is 
now a distinction between different grades of 
pavements. If the pavement laid is of the best 
grade, known as Class then a repaving may 
not be assessed on the property benefited. If 


Cost is levied against 
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the paving is of an inferior type, regarded as 
temporary, then the cost of repaving is as- 
sessed against the property benefited, just as 
if it were a paving for the first time. In other 
cases a repaving 1s not assessed 

Norfolk, Va.—The city proceeds by 
demnation proceedings and pays the cost. 

Oakland, Cal.—Cost 
trict benefited, 
council. 

Oklahoma City, Okla.—Cost is levied against 
abutting property, except where there may be 
tracts against which the front foot charge 
would be excessively high. 
Omaha, 


con- 


is levied against dis- 
the district being fixed by city 


Neb.—Cost is levied against abut- 


ting property, except occasionally, when one- 
half is levied against abutting property and 
one-half paid out of general tax fund. 


Pasadena, ( 
ting property. 
Passaic, N. J.—A portion of the cost is usu- 
ally borne by the city, the abutting property 
heing assessed for estimated benefits. 


‘al—Cost is levied against abut- 


Peoria, Ill—Cost is met by special assess- 
ment of all the territory chiefly benefited by 
the improvement. 

Philadelphia, Pa.—City pays for the ground 
taken, and cost of paving, sewers and water, 
except at street intersections, is assessed 
against the abutting property. 

Pittsburg, Pa.—A Board of Viewers decides 
whether property owners shall be charged full 
cost or only partial cost. 


Portland, Me.—Abutting 


is 


property as- 
sessed for one-half cost of sidewalk and curb- 
ing; city pays all roadway paving. One-third 


cost of sewers is assessed against each of the 
abutters, remaining third paid by the city. 

Portland, Ore.—Cost is levied against abut- 
ting property to center of block on each side 
of proposed street and extending beyond each 
end as far as deemed benefited. 

Portsmouth, Va.—City pays cost out of gen- 
eral tax levy. 

Providence, R. I.—Practice for many years 
has been for the city to pay the entire expense, 
although a law exists by which a portion may 
be assessed against the abutting property and 
other owners in the district deemed to be bene- 
fited. 

Pueblo, Col.—Streets are opened by condem- 
nation proceedings. Court appraisers assess 
benetits and damages; city pays its share. 

Racine, Wis.—All property within 500 feet 
is assessed 5 per cent of assessed valuation ; 
within 1,000 feet, 3 per cent; balance of cost is 
met out of the general fund. 

Richmond, Va.—City pays cost by means of 
general tax levy. 

Rochester, N. Y.—Cost is levied against the 
abutting property in cases where such property 
receives all the benefits. When opened for the 
benetit of a large area, as a short cut to reach 
a central locality or to reach a street car line, 
all territory so benefited is included in the 


assessment area. 
St. Joseph, Mo.—All property in benefit dis- 
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trict, which is determined by city engineer, 
size optional with him, is assessed according 
to size and value. 

San Francisco, Cal.—Cost 
against the abutting property. 

San José, Cal.—City pays the cost through 
the creation of an assessment district, the ex- 
tent of the district determined by the local im- 
portance of the opening. 

Scranton, Pa.—City pays entire cost. 

Seattle, Wash.—Cost is usually levied against 
the abutting property, but is sometimes aided 
by the general fund, as in the case of wide 
streets or boulevards, the abutting property 
being assessed up to the cost of the regular 
width. 

Sioux City, la—Cost of all grading is paid 
for by general city levy. 

Somerville, Mass.—One-half of cost is levied 
against abutter, remainder paid by the city. 

Spokane, Wash. — Entire 
against the abutting property. 

Springfield, Mass.—Cost of streets opened by 
the city is borne by the city, and when opened 
by real estate companies it is borne by said 
companies. 

Springfield, Mo.—-The practice is to levy cost 
against abutting property, but occasionally a 
portion is paid by the city. 

Springfield, Ohio—City pays 2 per cent of 
cost and for street and alley intersections, re- 
mainder is levied against the abutting property. 

Superior, Wis.—Abutting property is as- 
sessed for benefits accruing, assessment usually 
consisting of the cost of the improvement. In 
exceptional cases portion of the cost is paid 
by city at large. 

Syracuse, N. Y.—Entire cost is levied against 
the abutting property. 

Terre Haute, Ind.—Pavement cost is levied 
against abutting property, the remainder is met 
by general taxation. 

Washington, D. C.—In opening streets the 
condemnation of the land is generally assessed 
against the abutting and surrounding property. 
Sidewalk and curbing, sewers and water pipes, 
are assessed against abutting property. The 
grading and paving of the roadway is paid out 
of the general fund; also the laying of 
macadam or asphalt and any repairs to the 
roadways. 

Waterbury, Conn.—Two-thirds of the cost 
is levied against the abutting property owners, 
a third to each side of the street, the remaining 
third is paid by the city through direct taxa- 
tion. 

Wichita, Kan.—Entire cost is levied against 
abutting property. 

Wilkes-Barre, Pa—Cost of improvement is 
levied against abutting property up to the val- 
ue of the betterment, and the excess is borne 
by the city. 

Wilmington, Del.—The entire cost is paid 
by the city. The land is condemned for right 
of way and property owners are paid the sum 
determined by a condemnation commission. 

York, Penn.—Cost is paid by the city from 


usually levied 


cost is levied 


EITC 


Rie Cle 


appropriation made 


Streets. 


The Paving of Existing Streets Not 
Previously Paved 

The answers received from tax assessors 
to the inquiry on this subject indicate also 
a wide variety of practice. 

The cities which reported that, in the 
paving of a street not previously paved, the 
entire cost is assessed against the abutting 
property, and those which reported that the 
city pays the entire cost of such work, are 
respectively as follows: 


annually for opening 


COST ASSESSED AGAINST 

PROPERTY COST 
Bridgeport, Conn Bayonne, N. J 
Cedar Rapids, lowa Everett, Mass. 
Colorado Springs, Col. ‘all River, Mi 
Jamestown, Y Fitchburg, Mass 
Kalamazoo, Holyoke, Mass, 
Lima, Ohio Knoxville, Tenn 
New Bedford, Lawrence, Mass 
New Rochelle, Louisville, Ky 
Peoria, Ill. M: anchester, N. Hi 
Pueblo, Col Norfolk, Va. 
Racine, Wis Portland, Me 
Rochester, N. Y. Portsmouth, Va 
St. Joseph. Mo Providence, R. I 
Scranton, Pa Richmond, Va, 
Sioux City, Ia. Springfield, Mass 
Spokane, Wash. Washington, D. ¢ 
Springfield, Mo. Wilmington, Del 
Syracuse, 
York, Pa. 


PAID BY CITY 


Mich, 


Mass. 
N. ¥. 


Other reports on this subject, indicating 
variations in practice, are as follows: 


Akron, Ohio—Entire cost, less intersections 
and 2 per ro is charged to property. 

Auburn, N. Y—One-half of cost is assessed 
to abutting property and the other half is paid 
by the city at large. 

Augusta, Ga.—If paved on city’s initiative, 
paid for by city; if on petition of property 
owners, property on each side pays one-third. 

Binghamton, N. Y.—One-half of cost is as- 
sessed to abutting property, the city defraying 
the balance. 

Birmingham, Ala.—Street grading, paving, 
sidewalk and sewer costs are charged to abut- 
ting property. 

Buffalo, N. Y.—Assessments are made pro- 
rata on the abutting property, with proper al- 
lowance for shallow and irregular shaped lots. 
The paving of intersections is divided pro-rata 
four ways from the corner half way in each 
block to the next intersecting street. 

Butte, Mont.—Entire cost is levied against 
abutting property, including street and alley in- 
tersections. When cost is greater than 50 per 
cent of assessed valuation, council may assess 
property in an extended area district, but 
council has never done so. 

Charleston, S. C—One-half of cost is levied 
against abutting property (i. é., one-quarter on 
each side of street), and city pays one-half. 
Street railways pay for area between rails and 
3 feet outside on each side before division of 
charge is made. 
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Charlotte, N. C.—Same practice observed as 
in the opening of new streets. 

Chester, Pa.—Same practice 
the opening of new streets. 

Cleveland, Ohio.—The present practice, ac- 
cording to the charter, is to have the engineer 
estimate the life of a pavement to be laid, and 
if repaved before the expiration of the esti- 
mate, the asessment against the property shall 
not exceed 50 per cent of the cost of paving. 
The assessment for original improvements or 
for replacing after the expiration of such esti- 
mated period may be as high as 98 per cent 
against the property and the balance against 
the city. 

Columbus, Ohio—For new paving 2 per cent 
and cost of intersections (or about 12 per cent 
in all), and balance is assessed on property; 
for repaving ¢ity pays 50 per cent, balance as- 
sessed against property. 

Davenport, 


observed as in 


la.—Cost, 


except for intersec- 

tions, paid by abutting property. 
Evansville, Ind.—Cost levied against abut- 
ting property, except for intersections, which 


are paid for out of general fund. 
Flint, Mich 


City pays 25 per cent of all 
paving; abutting property 75 per cent. 
Houston, Tex.—Present practice is for city 


to pay for cost of intersections and one-third 
of cost in front of property. 

Indianapolis, Ind.—Cost is levied against all 
abutting property, including property within 
150 feet of intersections. 

Jackson, Mich.—Two-fifths of cost is levied 
against abutting property. 

Jacksonville, Fla——Two-thirds of cost is 
levied against abutting property and one-third 
is paid out of special appropriation. 

Kansas City, Mo.—All paving, repaving and 
pavement repairs are assessed directly against 
the abutting property only. 

Lansing, Mich.—The city at large pays for 
from one-third to one-half of cost, the balance 
being levied against abutting property. 

Lorain, Ohio—Citys pays 2 per cent of total 
cost, plus that for street intersections, abutting 
property pays the rest. 

Macon, Ga.—Same practice observed as in 
the opening of new streets. 

Minn.—Two-thirds of 
abutting property 


Minneapolis, 


cost 
levied against 


(payable in 


twenty yearly instalments and interest at 5 
per cent), the remaining third paid from city 
funds. 


Nashville, Tenn. Two-thirds of the cost is 
levied against abutting property. This applies 
also to repaving. 

Newark, N. J.—Actual repavings are con- 
sidered as new ones, and are borne by the 
property in same proportion as actual new 
work. Repairs, however, are paid by the city. 

New York City—When a 60-foot street is 
paved for the first time, the cost is almost 
always assessed on the property benefited, but 
when a street is more than 60 feet wide, the 
city or a borough usually pays part of the cost. 
Oakland, Cal.—Practice varies according to 
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conditions; sometimes 
levied against, 
lited. 
Oklahoma City, Okla.—Same practice is ob- 
served as in the opening of new streets. 


abutting 


property is 
other times the 


district bene- 


Omaha, Neb.—Cost of paving, except for in- 
tersections, levied against abutting property. 

Pasadena, Cal.—Cost of paving, except for 
intersections, levied against abutting property. 

Passaic, N. J—Same practice as in opening 
of new streets. 

Philadelphia, Pa—The abutting property 
can be assessed for the original paving when- 
ever done, but not for repaving or repairs. 

Pittsburg, Pa.—Same practice observed as in 
the opening of new streets. 

Portland, Ore.—Practically the same 
observed as in the opening of new streets. 
San Francisco, Cal.—Same practice 

served as in the opening of new streets. 

San José, Cal—Practice varies according to 
conditions; either an assessment district is cre- 
ated or cost is levied against abutting property 
by front foot. 

Seattle, Wash.—Cost is levied against abut- 
ting property, except in case of a trunk high- 
way or boulevard. 

Springfield, Ohio.—Same practice 
as in the opening of new streets. 

Superior, Wis.—Same practice observed as 
in the opening of new streets. 

Terre Haute, Ind—Same practice observed 
as in the opening of new streets. 

Waterbury, Conn.—Same practice observed 
as in the opening of new streets. 

Wichita, Kan.—Cost is levied against abut- 
ting property, except street intersections, which 
are paid for by the city at large. 


The Widening of Narrow Streets 
In reply to the inquiry as to methods of 
financing the widening of narrow streets, 
the following cities reported the same prac- 
tice as in the opening of new streets: 


Binghamton, N. Y. Oakland, Cal. 
Boston, Mass. Oklahoma City, 
Bridgeport, Conn. Portsmouth, Va 
tuffalo, N. Y. Providence, 
Cleveland, O. Racine, Wis. 
Everett, Mass. Richmond, Va. 
Fall River. Mass, St. Joseph. Mo. 
Holyoke, Mass. San José, Cal. 


rule 


ob- 


observed 


Oxia. 


Jacksonville, Fla. Scranton. Pa. 
Kansas City, Mo. Springfield. Mo. 
Knoxville, Tenn. aterburv. Conn. 


Lansing, Mach. 
Louisville, Ky. 
Norfolk, V a, 


Where street widening is assessed on a 
different basis than the opening of new 
streets, the practice is as follows: 

Akron, Ohio—Land on both sides of street 


is expropriated by the city. If contested, court 
fixes compensation. 

Auburn, N. Y.—Cost is assessed against 
abutting property, but if certain parcels have 
deteriorated in value this fact is taken into 
consideration by the assessors. 


Witchita, Kan, 
Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 
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Butte, Mont.—A_ special improvement dis- 
trict is created, including property to be bene- 
fited by opening of street. 

Cedar Rapids, la—No streets have been 
widened during last twenty years within as- 
sessor's knowledge, but many have been made 
narrower and abutting property has paid the 
cost, thus saving property owner the difference 
in paving. . 

Charlotte, N. C.—Cost is usually donated, 
but in some instances condemnation proceed- 
ings are entered into. 

Davenport, la.—Cost is paid out of the gen- 
eral improvement fund. 

Fitchburg, Mass. —Usually there is some 
agreement with abutting property owners so 
that betterment assessments are offset by dam- 
age claims. s 

Lancaster, Pa—Building damages\are paid 
from city general fund; land damages jointly 
from city and county general funds. 

Minneapolis, Minn.—Cost is levied against 
property benefited for a considerable distance 
away, and outlay temporarily cared for by the 
sale of bonds. 

Nashville, Tenn.—City pays for property 
taken. Two-thirds of the cost for paving of 
full width of the roadway is levied against 
abutting property and one-third is paid for 
by the city. 

New York City—The practice is substan- 
tially the same as for new streets, except that 
a new street is usually paid for entirely by the 
property benefited, whereas the widening of 
an old street is generally paid for in part by 
the city or borough. 

New Bedford, Mass.—Street widening is 
done under betterment law, city paying half 
the cost of layout and improvements and abut- 
ters the remaining half. 

Omaha, Neb.—Cost is assessed to property 
benefited. 

Pasadena, Cal.—All costs paid by property 
owners in the district. 

Passaic, N. J.—Damages are first awarded 
for the necessary land and buildings taken and 
moved, and then lands benefited by the im- 
provements are assessed against. 
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Peoria, Ill—In two recent cases improve 
ment was paid for by surrounding property 
to the distance of about four blocks. 

Philadelphia, Pa—Some of the principal 
business streets of that city have recently been 
widened, notably Chestnut street. The owners 
were not required to move back existing build 
ings, but all new buildings were required to be 
built to the new line. ‘The cost, 7. ¢., the dam- 
ages awarded to the owners, was paid by the 
city, but was slight, as the widening 
only new buildings. 


7 . ] 
affected 


Pittsburg, Pa—Portion of the cost is borne 
by the city, balance assessed against 
property. 


abutting 


Portland, Me.—Cost is paid by the city. 


Portland, Ore.—Cost of widening, altering 
or extending streets is assessed to property 
benefited by improvements. 


Rochester, N. Y.—In the case of widening 
Central Avenue, a street extending across the 
river, which was widened because of the ne 
cessity for building a new bridge and to make 
a better approach to a new railroad station, the 
city at large is to be assessed for a large por 
tion of the assessment and the abutting prop 
erty the balance. 

San Francisco, Cal.—Cost is sometimes paid 
by the abutting property and sometimes out of 
general funds. 


Seattle, Wash—Under an act in force in 
that state, property especially benefited is as- 
sessed, but city is usually called upon to assist 
through its general fund. 


Spokane, Wash.—Condemnation suits are 
brought to determine the value of the property 
taken and amount of damages to remaining 
portion. The costs of such condemnation are 
assessed against property owners benefited. 
Occasionally when the costs are excessive the 
city has borne a portion of the expense. 


Washington, D. C.—Cost of new curb and 
sidewalk is assessed against abutting property, 
but payment for roadway is made from the 
general fund. 

York, Pa.—Cost is appropriated for the pur 
pose by ordinance. 





Durax Granite Paving in Salisbury, N. C. 


By James H. Warburton 
Secretary, Salisbury Industrial Club 


ALISBURY, N. C., is the first munici- 
pality in the United States to adopt 
the Durax granite block for street 

paving. A part of Main Street and a part 
of Depot Avenue have been paved with 
this new block. It is not a new paving 
for the European countries; in England the 


pavement is called “Durax,” and in Ger- 
many “Kleinpflaster.” * 

This type of stone block paving, suitable 
for streets or highways, is made up of small 


* For pictures and a brief description of the Klein 
pflaster paving in Hamburg, see Tne American City 
for August, 1914, page 123. 





























DEPOT AVENUE, SALISBURY, PAVED WITH DURAX 


The top ting see nm the mpleted secti f the «tr 


granite cubes, of varying dimensions, from 
inches. It 
pavement, but can be laid successfully in 


24 to 3% is not a patented 
any locality where a strong, tough granite, 
with good lines of cleavage, is available 
Because of the smallness of the cube, it is 
quite necessary that there be used a gran- 
ite of high compressive strength, not less 
than 30,000 pounds to the square inch, and 
a high degree of toughness, not less than 
14 (U. S. Standard). 

Che pieces of perfectly 
cubical, but usually have slightly tapering 
sides, which permits laying them in con- 
centric, interlocking segments, instead of 
straight lines. Durax blocks can be made 
economically by hand, but a machine oper- 


stone are not 


ated by steam or electric power is generally 
used. 

In the common European practice, for 
city streets, the blocks are bedded evenly on 
'4- or 34-inch of granite chips, upon a con- 
crete foundation of not than five 
inches, with the top carefully 
smoothed off to conform to grade. After 
the blocks have been placed, the joints are 
filled with clean granite chips, and then 


less 


surtace 


GRANITE BLOCKS 


ised only to fill up 


cracks and make a smooth finis 
After ramming, 
the joints are flushed with granite chips, 
and then into the joints is poured a bitu- 
minous mixture, heated to a temperature of 
Fahr. mixture is 
poured to fill the joints, making the pave- 
A thin grout 
hiler, consisting of one part sand, may be 
used instead of the bituminous mixture, but 
the bituminous-filled pavement is much 
more quiet and elastic. 


rammed to solid bearing. 


300 de grees Enough 


ment impervious to water. 


For roads and highways where a good 
macadam base is always present, the con 
crete foundation may be dispensed with 
and the existing macadam well rolled and 
crowned, all depressions being filled and the 
whole rammed and rolled until it becomes 
hard and uniform, and conforms to grade. 
Upon this the blocks are carefully bedded 
in a 34-inch layer of sand. Sand is then 
swept into the joints and the whole thor- 
oughly rammed or rolled with a 5-ton 
roller, after which a ™%-inch layer of sand 
is spread over the entire surface and left 
to be worked into the joints by traffic. 

The first use of Durax blocks in the 
United States was at the Brooklyn Navy 
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Yard. Here 
laid according to the specifications given 
above, and grouted with pitch. The blocks 
were furnished by the Harris Granite 
Quarries Company, of Salisbury, N. C., the 
same company that is now furnishing the 
blocks for the city of Salisbury. 

lhe advantages claimed for Durax are: 


Durax blocks were recently 


(1) That it has all the wearing qualities of 
an ordinary granite block. pavement, with 
nearly as long life. 

(2) That it affords an elastic, waterproof 











A TYPICAL DURAX PATTERN—CONCENTRI( 
INTERLOCKING SEGMENTS 


surface, as resilient to all kinds of traffic as 
ordinary tar macadam. 

(3) That it affords an excellent foothold on 
account of the smallness of the block, and does 
not become slippery or greasy in wet weather. 

(4) That owing to the characteristic and pe- 
culiar manner of its laying down (1. e., in 

radial curves or in straight lines at an oblique 
angle to the line of traffic), no joints lie with 
the line of moving traffic to form ruts, nor at 
right angles with the line of moving traffic to 
cause the objectionable rattle and hammer of 
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CROSS SECTIONS OF DURAX STREETS 


the ordinary granite block, while horses get a 
foothold on several cubes at once, so that the 
chipping of the arris or edge of the stone is 
eliminated. 

(5) That wheeled traffic passes more 
smoothly and evenly over the surface than 
over an ordinary granite pavement. 

It is reported that over two million yards 
of this pavement were laid in Europe in 
1912, and because of its adaptability to all 
kinds of traffic, its comparatively low cost 
and durability, it is quite certain that this 
pavement will come to be used extensively 
in this country’when once its many advan- 

tages become known to engineers. 

















LAYING DURAX GRANITE 


This shows the pattern in which the blocks are pee, aid, 
to do th 


PAVING BLOCKS IN SALISBURY, N. ¢ 
and also the cheap labor which may be empl 
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Paris Streets in Times of Peace 




















) THE ALEXANDER III BRIDGE BY THE AVENUE NICHOLAS II 
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VIEW OF THE RUE DE LA PAIX FROM THE PLACE DE L’OPERA 








Cross-Sections of Some of 'Vienna’s Boulevards 
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Publicity and the City Plan 


By Harland Bartholomew 
Secretary, The City Plan Commission, Newark, N. J. 


ERIT does not insure the success of 
the city plan. Properly and suc- 
cessfully to conceive, promote and 

execute a plan is a task which requires un- 
limited effort. In any city-planning pro- 
gram publicity should be a leading consid- 
eration. Publicity can “make or break” the 
plan. The general public, in whose hands 
lies the power to accept or reject all muni- 
cipal undertakings, has little or no idea of 
the fundamentals which underlie our city- 
planning activities. In fact, there may even 
be said to exist a very general misunder- 
standing of all city-planning work. It is 
thus the purpose and the duty of the pub 
licity campaign to relieve this condition. 
In reality we are doing little actual city 
planning. Rather we should call it city re 
planning, for that which has generally been 
undertaken by our large cities is to 
straighten, widen or extend existing thor- 
oughtares, to create a civic center close to 
the heart of the present city, to provide 
parks and recreation centers within our 
residential sections, or similar undertakings 
which should have been planned long be- 
fore the actual necessities became appar 
ent. Naturally this replanning is costly, for 
it means the destruction of expensive 
buildings and the condemnation of valuable 


property. In such work the immediate 
benefits may not appear to the public to 
justify the cost. The result is that city 


planning is usually condemned as expen 
sive and ofttimes wrongly believed to be 
unnecessary. Here is where the publicity 
campaign becomes effective, for only in this 
way can these misconceptions be removed. 

The good city plan strives for beauty in 
conjunction with utility. This is funda- 
mental. The usefulness of any improve- 
ment is ofttimes lost sight of in an attempt 
to make it appear attractive, and as a re- 
sult a misconception arises that the im- 
provement has been planned primarily for 
beautification, is consequently expensive, 
and should be condemned as unnecessary. 
lhe task of the city planner is to prove that 
his work is practical and that beauty is an 
inexpensive adjunct. The value of land- 
scape and architectural features is ad- 
mitted, yet they must not be made the sole 
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consideration, for we are living in an age 
of.commercialism and it is feared we know 
too little of the value of art. The success 
of city planning depends upon a proper pro 
portion of practicability. 

Many cities have made the fatal mistake 
of doing no more than to make a plan and 
then to leave it to advertise itself, trusting 
that its beauty, perfection, originality or 
certain of its special features will at once 
catch the public fancy and insure its suc- 
cess. This is usually fatal to good results, 

There are many ways in which to famil- 
iarize the public with a plan. Newspaper 
publicity comes first. In its desire for mere 
news, however, the newspaper sometimes 
exploits only the more striking features of 
a plan and does little to show the impor- 
tance of the complete scheme. Thus is 
given a wrong impression of what is pro- 
posed by the planners, an impression it is 
very difficult to set right. 

By the Newark City Plan Commision lit- 
tle work has been done which has not had a 
most practical application to one or more of 
our many municipal problems. The Com- 
mission has studied, discussed and pre- 
sented conclusions on paving, markets, 
street alignments, harbor improvements, 
transportation facilities and the like. Yet 
it has been difficult to convince the public 
that there is profit in city planning. After 
the unfortunate outcome of the market 
controversy the Commission realized more 
clearly than ever that its energies must be 
devoted largely to an educational campaign. 

The market situation was most interest- 
ing and one similar in many ways to that 
of other cities. There is a large retail mar- 
ket very near the business center of the 
city, located on valuable property, housed 
in an old building, with a large open space 
for a farmers’ market. The retail market 
serves less than 4 per cent of the population 
of the city. It was proposed to destroy the 
retail market building and erect a new one, 
on the farmers’ plot, at an expense of 
about $700,000. It seems that even this 
large sum would not complete the building 
as it was laid out. This plan the Commis- 
sion opposed. 

As an alternative it suggested the build- 
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Why Newark has a City 
Plan Commission 


ID you ever consider the fact 
that you are a part owner of 
$50,000,000 worth of property 

in the City of Newark? This includes 
your water supply, parks, schaols, pub- 
lic buildings, etc. $500 is the cash 
value of all this to every voter in the 
city. A large institution, isn’t it ? 


Worth looking after ? 


But we lack several things. For 
instance, better transportation, a more 
efficient street system, new suburbs, 
and opportunity for commercial de- 
velopment along the bay and meadows, 


These cannot be had for the asking. 
They can only be had by united 
effort. The City Plan Commission 
is preparing a COMPREHENSIVE 
PLAN for METROPOLITAN 
NEWARK which will tell of the 
specific needs of your great city. 


YOU CAN HELP 
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Six Improvements 


IMPROVEMENT APPROXIMATE COST 


1. Diagonal St. $2,000,000 
I]. Straightening’ Washing- 
ton St. at Market St 
III. Extension of Freling- 
huysen Ave 

IV. Belmont Ave. and Nor- 
folk St. connection 

V. Lafayette and William 
Sts. improvement 

VI. Beaver St. Extension 1,000,000 


1,500,000 
750,000 
1,000,000 


1,500,000 


TOTAL $7,750,000 


What They Will Do 
for Newark 


Solve the trolley problem 

Obviate the necessity of subways 
and elevated tracks. 

Create five new business thorough- 
fares. 

Make a “City” of a “four cornered 
town.” 

Increase ratables by $5,000,000 


ARE THEY WORTH WHILE? 
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MAILING CARDS SENT OUT BY THI 


ing of a wholesale market in the southern 
section of the city, where railroad sidings 
could be had, also a farmers’ market, both 
with ample room for growth. The plan in- 
volved no extra expense, as the cost would 
all be covered by the sale of the present 
site, and it even included the establishment 
of several local retail markets, if they were 
demanded. The idea was not received with 
general approval by the public, and was 
not accepted by the authorities, and it was 
decided to proceed with the large central 
retail market. 

Newark’s greatest problem is how to re- 
lieve a serious congestion of traffic. This 
can only be done by opening, widening or 
extending several streets in the business 
center of the city—a most expensive under 
taking. To pave the way for these im 
provements the following plan of publicity 
was devised and is still being carried out. 


EWARK CITY PLAN COMMISSION 


A list of 1,000 business men was pre 
pared, to each of whom has been sent all 
reports, pamphlets, etc., issued by the Com 
mission. Lectures have been given before 
several men’s clubs and other organizations 
\ postal card campaign was conducted, in 
cluding the distribution of 1,000 of each of 
four city plan postals. A four-page city 
plan supplement was issued by one of the 
daily newspapers. Several articles hav 
appeared in local magazines and news 
papers. Members of the Commission have 
furthered this work by preparing articles, 
making addresses and in other ways Phe 
Commission has issued and spread broad 
cast a large number of reports. Its work 
is made a subject of study in some of the 
schools. 

Apparently this plan of education has 
been helpful. Many improvements are now 
under way which seemed at first to be 
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hopeless of accomplishment. Two very im- 
portant street improvements, recommendea 
have 
now been approved by the city authorities. 


\ bond 


proved for one—the creation of a new di 


two years ago by the Commission, 


issue of 


S1,.600,000 has been ap 


agonal street over half a mile long; and 
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$215,000 for the other—the straightening 
of Front Street. 
nance has been passed, based upon a model 
prepared by the Commission. Legislation 
has also been obtained which permits more 
extensive street improvements than hereto- 


tore. 


A new street sign ordi 





The Wastefulness of Present Trucking Methods 
By Fred A. Hortter 


Car Accountant, Boston and Maine Railroad System 


HI practices in vogue in highway 
freight transportation have not radi 
cally changed during the last gener- 
while the 


continually 


ation, conditions of operatic mn 


have grown more complex 
through the increase in volume of freight 
handled. 

From my office window I look out upon 
one of the principal avenues leading from 
the business district of Boston to the 
freight yards of the and Maine 
Railroad. observation of the 


it has been evident 


Boston 
From my 
traffic on this highway, 
to me for many years that the movement 
of freight through our city streets has been 
conducted with very little effort to systema- 
tize the handling of the different lots of 
freight in an efficient and economical man- 
ner. 

lo substantiate this, let me cite one or 
two instances which have come to my no- 
tice which also show with what the railroad 
must contend in its effort to comply with 
the demand for efficient service. Observa 
tion of the terminal yard teaming in the 
B. & M. R. R. yards in Boston showed that 


in one day 10,264 horse-drawn vehicles 
handled freight to the outbound freight 
houses. The total outward tonnage for the 
week amounted to but 22,416 tons, which 


horse-vehicle load of 
a ton each. Calculate the 
a 5-ton unit operating under 
this load factor, 


showed an average 


only 30, 100 of 


efficiency of 


In another observation in a trucking con 
cern hauling approximately 180,000 tons of 
merchandise annually, the ratio of loaded 
and empty mileage of the horse vehicles 
was found to be 241: 143, while the actual 
moving time represented but 22.95 per cent 
of the total day's work, 


Of course these figures show the actual 
conditions studied in one city during but a 
comparatively short period. Nevertheless 
they indicate a lack of efficiency which is 
alarming when we consider that the public 
has to pay the bills, It is not fair to the 
railroads or to the public that the high 
grade of efficiency attained in one division 
of freight transportation should be handi- 
capped by failure to improve the street 
transportation that occurs at each end of 
the railroad transportation, thereby causing 
an unnecessary increase to the consumer in 
the cost of the commodities transported. ° 

Were the teamsters and shippers alone 
concerned, conditions would be bad enough; 
but it must be remembered that, from the 
time a freight car is placed in the freight 
terminal yard for unloading, the railroad 
is at the mercy of the consignee, so far as 
that particular piece of equipment is con- 
cerned. The load may be such as could be 
readily removed in a; few hours’ time. 
Nevertheless, either th¥pugh inadequate fa 
cilities for handling orecause the time is 
not particularly convenient, or possibly be- 
cause the consignee considers the full free 
time allowance as his inalienable right as 
prescribed by the National Code of Rules, 
this full free time—and in many cases more 
—is consumed in unloading. In saying “in 
many cases more,” I speak conservatively, 
for (to quote from the reports issued by the 
Interstate Commerce Commission) $9,379.- 
524 of the income of the rail- 
roads of the country in 1911 consisted of 
penalties received for the detention of 
freight beyond the free time limit. Do not 


gross 


misconstrue this as being a desirable source 
of income to the railroads, because such is 
Every dollar collected for 


not the case. 




















irrage carries with it a loss of $2.35 in 
the earning capacity of the cars held be- 


Is 
vond the f limit Calculated on 
the basis of the demurrage receipts for th: 


1911, the loss to 


ree time 
ar ending June 30, the 
iilroads in the earning capacity of their 
freight 


equipment amounted to moré 


$10,482,700, above all revenues from de 
rage. 
The most serious aspect of the vholk 


tation is fact 


the 


increasing 


the that 
constantly 


average Cal 
[his is 
by the reports for New England 


s 


or the years I9II, 1912 and 1913, which 
show an average car detention for thes« 
ears of 1.58 days per car, 1.63 days per 
car, and 1.66 days per car, respectivel 


ig all of this period the National 
Code of Dem 
re, the 
8/100 of a day per car, but it as 


sumes considerable 


irrage Rules effect 


was 1n 


increase is very slight, € 


proportion when based 


upon the three million cars included in the 


figures from which this average was con 
piled. | 
the 


xpressed concretely, it amounts in 


240,000 car days; or, ex 


aggregate to 


cars, the railroads of 


pressed in terms of 
New England have been called upon to in 
crease their equipment by 800 cars within 
three years at a cost of nearly a million 
dollars merely because of the inefficient svs 
tem under which the freight is handled be 
yond the railroad’s terminals 

[f we pursue this line of thought a litt 
further, we find that this increased freight 


car detention time not only makes a 


pro 


decrease in railroad working 


but 


portionate 


equipment, seriously affects terminal 


yard facilities, the expansion of which is 
definitely limited by city 
and the conditions of the 
inasmuch as the 
rounded by 


real estate values 
surrounding prop 
railroads are 
that 
available sites along the line of the carriers 


erties, sur 


industries have secured 
in order to be easily accessible to transpor 
tation facilities 

In this quandary the railroads must seek 
the codperation of the business world in 
working out the problem of securing the 
best transportation possible from the ship 
per to the consignee, not only by the rail 
road, but by street. The aim of well-man 
aged manufacturing enterprises is always 
to effect the greatest economy in the cost 
the 
standard of quality and price of the manu- 


of production that is consistent with 


oe tee an Sema 





kacture TOK ed 
S 1eT 
It I been evide 
t ‘ fr smali ral ds aT 
is a syst ¢ | p 
trans rtat ce | I 
states lhe res h 
these small lines 
railroads. However 
tt icking ind t 
find a multitude « ea 
are operating independ 
tte t it coop tl ( 
4 the lines of greate 
sed efficiency 
It is commonly said t 
cities the teamsters ire 
oney it are securing a 
heir particular field of 
e consider the lost 
hich characterize the eff hec 
nerable teamsters to |} ‘ 
engaged, it is not s ising 
ot growing rich he 
OTN rns « rm ase c ( 
er cent of the street ha se of 
0 larger cities. Most hi 
hot s€S pretel to hi ( h S ‘ 
the themselves have ‘ ' 
the problem of ha ne it 
irgely because of | 
tif stud to its intricate a 


A Plan for Co-ordinating the Railroad and 
Highway Movement of Merchandise 


lhe remedy is apparent it 1es in the 
coordination of the ilt 1 d higl 

ovement of merchandis ha ¢ 
dation of the trucking interests, ré g 
practically in an extension of railroad ope 
ating methods beyond their te i 
principal advantage of this plan to the 
roads lies in a train schedule ystel f 
ope ration and a marked re iction 
detention of freight on the railroad 
ises 

There is no reason why a powerf 
efficient trucking organization of this 1 
ture should not effect an enormous ing 
over present cost It could also ret 
greatly improved service thr ugh the et 
ployment of scientific and efficient method 
of operation, and a truck-dispatching ; 
tem worked out along the same lines as art 
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the train dispatching and car distribution 
systems of our railroads. 

This would 
truck for 


weighing only 


prevent the use of a 5-ton 


carrying a small lot of freight 
a few hundred pounds, one 
or two miles across the city, 
to have that truck definite 


schedule to its destination, picking up en 


by arranging 
move via a 


route sufficient other parcels of freight to 
utilize to the 
capacity ol the vehick 


fullest extent the carrying 

Furthermore, an organization of this kind 
could probably establish central clearing sta- 
tions at convenient points in the business dis 
tricts to which light capacity vehicles could 
be run from nearby warehouses and from 
which consolidated loads could be moved in 
high capacity motor trucks to the railroad 
and steamship terminals, bringing back on 
their return similar heavy loads of inward 
freight for redistribution 
Station 


from the central 
Thus we could secure substantially 
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an extension of the railroad operating 
methods beyond railroad terminals. Ware 
house to warehouse delivery is successfully 
carried on in Europe, and from the fact 
that over 60 per cent of our city freight 
haulage in Boston, New York and Chicago 
is done under contract with truckmen, it is 
evident that the business world in our large 
cities would welcome an improvement along 
these lines. 

rhe efficiency of every transportation line 
is in a great measure limited by the ade 
quacy of its terminal facilities. No rail- 
road can be more efficient than its terminals 
permit it to be. Confusion or congestion in 
freight terminals will react throughout the 
entire transportation line using that ter- 
minal, hence I am confident that the solu- 
tion of terminal freight 
along the lines of improved street transpor- 
tation by the trucking industries, through 
consolidation. 


congestion lies 





Parks and Playgrounds: A Program of 
Development* 


By Charles Downing Lay 


Landscape Architect 


HE park needs of a community of 
100,000 people may be 
as follows: 


summarized 





Acres 
Wild parks ...... ; . 700 
One large rural park . 400 
Ten small parks. 250 
Fifty playgrounds 100 
Gardens, squares, etc 50 

1,500 


his assumes that 12% per cent of the 
area of the city should be in parks, which is 
possibly a low estimate, though seldom at 
tained to-day. 

rhe ideal way to create such a system is 
to plan it as the city is planned, but we are 
seldom able to do this as it should be done, 
and must, therefore, adopt a hit-or-miss 
method, probably making a miss more often 
than a hit. 

No indication of the location or size of 
a park can be given beyond these state 
ments: We know that the population per 


; 


* From a paper read at the Mayors’ Conference, Au 
burn, N. Y., June, 1914, 


acre of park is too great in New York, be- 
ing 1,611 on Manhattan Island, and we 
think that the population of 66.6 per acre 
of park as given in the ideal scheme for a 
city of 100,000 provides a fair park equip 
ment. 

lhe considerations which should deter- 
mine the location of parks are that they 
should be well distributed, making them 
available for the easy use of the greatest 
number of people and also distributing more 
evenly the real estate values which parks 
create 

\s to location and bounds, each park 
must be studied by itself and in relation to 
its surroundings. Such study will well re- 
pay the cost in the increased beauty and 
efficiency of the park. To buy a plot of 
land and then get a landscape architect to 
design a park for it is not the best way. 
He should study the problem before the 
land is acquired. 

It is axiomatic in park work that the land 
which is of least value for building sites is 
often of greatest value for parks. Thus 
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the steep and rocky hills on which it would 
be tremendously expensive to build streets 
and houses had better be left for parks 
which will cost little to develop. lhe deep 
valleys and rocky gorges, the alluvial plain 
which may often be flooded and always 
attords an insecure foundation for build 
ngs because of its quicksands, are also 
ideal park sites. 

It is important that the parks do not in- 
terrupt main lines of traffic or shut out 
large areas from easy communication with 
the center. 

There is a tendency when a park has 
once been acquired to increase its size by 
further purchase when it would often be 
more sensible to make another park a short 
distance away, thus distributing the park 
ireas better. It is as wasteful to have too 
much room in a park as it is to have too 
little. Large parks are, of course, neces- 
sary for large effects in landscape beauty, 
ind for the accommodation of numbers of 
people without interference. The large 
parks, too, are the ones which should be 
secured first at any cost, because as a city 
grows the large areas which are suitable 
and which can be secured for a park be 
come fewer and fewer. Small parks and 
playgrounds can be secured at a later time, 
and delay is not so fatal. 


Preserving Natural Beauty and Historic 
Places 

lhe preservation of natural beauties is 

desirable function of parks, and in any 
city there are characteristic features of 
the landscape which should be preserv ed in 
this way. The banks of streams should 
always be made park property, because it 
is seldom that the private owner will treat 
a stream with any respect. There can be 
nothing more offensive to a cultivated taste 
than the dumping of refuse and the pollu 
tion by sewage of our streams. Of all 
parks the most valuable are those, no mat 
ter how small, which give access to large 
bodies of water. Facilities for aquatic 
sports and skating give more pleasure to 
more people than any other park feature, 

Parks are sometimes located in order to 
remove a nuisance; but although it is al- 
ways a Satisfaction to kill two birds with 
one stone, the destruction of a nuisance is 
not a reason for creating a park. The nui- 
sance might better be attacked in some 
other way—unless, indeed, it be a natural 
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feature such as a streai vhich has ve mi 

a nuisance, in which case it is not a nui 

Sance which is being destroved | t a beauty 
which is being rescued 

The preservation of places of historic 


interest is another function of parks, the 


} \ ant \ ’ 
earliest example perhaps being Mount V« 





g \ 
non 

Park improvement need not proceed 
rapidly as the acquirement of parks, be 
cause the property once acquiré ca ( 
developed whenever the comn nity d 
mands it. In the me: in its 
veloped state it can be of great usé¢ In 
fact, the ideal rural landscape i ( 


touched by the hand of man, but this is 
unattainable except on a private estate 
, . 


} - ] } _ 
numpers ot! peop vee 


is only when grea 
to use a park to the destruction of nat 
beauties that fences, roads, walks, etc., b 
come necessary. The smaller parks are, ot 
course, seldom acquired before their need 
is pressing, and then they must be impr 


at once. 


Wild Parks and Large Rural Parks 

\\ ild parks are a new deve loy ment 11 
American cities, though they have been 
known for centuries in Europe. They serv 
a double purpose in providing charm 
walks, and the opportunity through picnic 
ing and camping to imagine one’s sel 


primitive man again, and they also secur« 


at small cost large areas which later on, 11 


the city grows, can be used more intensively 
as rural parks. Roads should lead through 
them, so that the indolent may enjoy theit 
unspoiled beauty from a motor car. As the 


boundaries of the city are extended new 
wild parks must be bought, because as the 
city grows the old ones will become larg 
rural parks. 

The large rural park, of which Central 
Park, New York, is the first and most fa 
mous example, is an American invention 
It attempts to reproduce for the enjoyment 
of large numbers of city people the beauties 
of an English deer park, or in other words 
to provide for a democracy the delights 
formerly reserved for the aristocracy Phe 
rural park simulates the beauty of the 
country and brings to minds and nerves 


wearied by the rush of city life, the peac: 
and quiet which come from the conte 
plation of rural scenery 


The pleasure of the intellect and of the 


t 


senses is everything in a rural park. Exer 


i 
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cise physical recreati social amusement 
, he mrovided. but must he kent aut 
may be provided, but must be Kept subor 
. : , P 1 saners 
dinate if the park is to fulfill its purpose 
Large size is the first essential of such a 

} ‘ . . . 
park, because its characteristic scenery can 
only be produced by great extent of mea 


dow, shrubbery and forest 


Although the rural park provides in the 


highest degree for the pleasure of all 
classes, the physical features necessary to 
make its use possible by great numbers 
must be kept out of sight and out of mind 
(hus the roads and walks st be incon 
spicuous and natural, not formal and rigid 


Small Parks and Playgrounds 


\fter securing the wild park and _ the 


large rural park, the small parks should b: 


acquired, and thes« parks should be iT 


ranged for the use of the neighborhood 
1] } 


a social center Phe, mav well be equipped 


with gymnasiums, both indoor and out, for 


men and women, with swimming pool, skat 
ing rink, children’s playgrounds, sheltered 
arbors, concert PTOVE outdoor moving pic 


' 
ture theatre, branch library and reading 


room, and a hous« in which dance s lec 
tures theatrical pertormances and clul 
meetings can be held lt must be, in short 
a sort of country club for the people lhe 


advantage of locati ¢ such a neighborho« d 
park near a schoolhouse which can be used 
for some of these things is obvious 

Playgrounds are in some ways thé most 
important units in a park system, for they 
should be greatest in number and their use 
will probably equal that of any other por- 
tion of the park system From a_ social 
point of view they may well come first, be- 
cause of the remarkable effect they have in 
reducing juvenile delinquency, as shown in 
police court records 

lhe playground is, I think, coming more 
and more to be reserved for the use of 


; 
i 


babies and small children. The boys over 
fourteen have no place there and must be 
taken care of elsewhere The ideal for 
small playgrounds, because of this use by 
young children, is that they shall be not 
over half a mile apart, thus being within a 
quarter of a mile of any house. 

The playground should be a place where 
children can be left in safety by a busy 
mother, and it must be carefully policed 
and have skillful attendants. 

An athletic field must soon be provided 
in every city, and the field should be large 
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enough for three or four games of foot- 
ball or baseball to be played at one time. 
It should have ample room for spectators, 
and it should, if possible, have a running 
track \ field house with toilets, shower 
baths, and lockers is essential, and a 
swimming pool would be valuable. 

City parks or squares are open places in 
the city, formal in design because they are 
surrounded by buildings or serve as a fore 
ground for some monumental building. 
They should be conveniently arranged for 
mass meetings, public functions of various 
sorts, and for the display of memorials of 
great men and statuary representing great 
events, 

The park department of a city should 
keep in touch with the desires of the peo- 
ple and should seem to lead, even as the 
politician, who has his ear to the ground 
and catches the first murmurs of a common 
desire, seems a leader. 

It must not be forgotten that parks have 
a negative value in decreasing the density 
of population and in providing light and 
air. It is this negative use which makes 
the small park so desirable from a financial 
point of view in Cities. 


Parkways and Boulevards - 

When the separate parks have been lo 
cated, it will be necessary to devise con- 
necting parkways or boulevards, because it 
must not be forgotten that they must be 
linked into a system, each reinforcing the 
other. 

There is a great advantage in having a 
park system, even though it be small, for 
the various units of the system supplement 
each other and allow a great specialization 
in each park. Thus the provision of play- 
grounds frees the city squares and small 
parks of a discordant feature and all be- 
come more serviceable to the people who 
use them. 

Parks, one of our early and great tri- 
umphs in communal enterprise, must be 
come more numerous and more important 
as time passes, because the tendency is all 
toward providing common property for 
communal activities. The day when the 
boy or the man can play ball on the vacant 
lots or on his own place is rapidly passing. 
Nor have many of us incomes sufficient to 
join country clubs. The community must, 
therefore, provide the facilities which the 
individual can no longer secure. 
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Limitations of Water Filters* 
By George W. Fuller 


Consulting Hydraulic Engineer, New York City 


1b hee eatin. # 


HE modern water filter has been so no doubt that a water filter can only affect 


markedly successful in its service of so much and no more in the way of bac 
purifying water supplies for domes- terial purification. Having in mind limits 
tic purposes that it has sometimes been such as these, it will be necessary to con 
taken to be a cure-all for any ills or un-_ sider the raw water to be applied to a 
fortunate conditions which might affect the filter and to determine how much of a 


1 


water. A water might be turbid enough burden the condition of the raw water will 
to make it almost a liquid mud. It might impose on the filter, so as to permit this 
be so badly polluted by bacteria that it is filter to do reasonably satisfactory work 
not much better than a weak sewage ef- and to apply to a filter only such water as 
fluent. It might have such a strong color with reasonable preparation can be prop 


‘a that it could easily pass at a soda-water’ erly treated to give a good drinking water 
fountain, or would make a very strong cir- supply. 
cus lemonade, In all such cases, it has 
4 often been taken as a matter of course that B. Coli as a Basis of Determination 
: the addition of an ordinary water filter, The first question that arises for deter 
: either of the slow sand type or the me- mination is, “How shall the quality of a 
chanical type, would be sufficient to bring Water be measured or determined?” For 


the water to a condition of perfect purity in >acterial purposes, bacteria have been 
all its properties and make it absolutely taken in various ways, measuring the total 
satisfactory and sufficient for all drinking "umber of bacteria either at 20 degrees 
purposes. Centigrade or 37 degrees Centigrade on 

It is, unfortunately, true that such per- Various media. Then, again, special ba 
fection of operation cannot at all times and teria, such as the B. coli, may be considered 
places be depended upon, and that the @ better indication of fecal pollution than 
water filter, while often doing what seems total bacteria. In some extreme cases ex 
almost impossible, may not always do all perimenters have suggested the taking of 
that it has sometimes been called upon to the actual determination of disease bac 
do. In some particulars, such as the re teria, such as the typhoid bacillus or the 
moval of turbidity and the removal of cholera bacillus, as a guide to the true dis 
color, the eye can readily detect to what ¢ase carrying sources of pollution. Each 


t extent the water filter has fallen off from of these methods has some advantages and 
giving perfect results. In other particu- Some disadvantages. 

: lars, such as the removal of bacterial! pol- Considering the last, the direct determi 

F lution, it is much less easy to see what has nation of disease-producing bacteria, this 

. been accomplished by the filter, and be- is practically ruled out by the difficulty of 

cause of inadequate supervision and lack making such determinations. It has not 

of adequate bacteriological testing a fil- yet been generally feasible to determine 

tered water of less than a reasonable stand- with precision and certainty whether bac 


ard of purity has often been accepted. teria such as the typhoid are present in any 
This is particularly likely with a small plant water, and while such determination is 
which does not have regular and depend- sometimes successful, it has not been gen 
able laboratory supervision. There seems Tally so. In addition, we are not quite 
sure as to the limitations of water-borne 


* From a paper read before the American Society of lisease i tte all hor . 
Municipal Improvements, at Boston, October, 1914. diseases to any specinc sma number ot 
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kinds, and it would be quite possible that 
even exact and positive exclusion of a cet 
tain small number of organisms would not 
be a ruarante< that the water could not 
contain some other disease producing ba 


cillus which has not yet definitely been de 
termined as such 
The 


bacteria present has been 


determination of the total number ot 
the simplest and 
most common form of water analysis pro 
and has quite a The old 


standard of the German sanitarians was a1 


cedure, value 


allowance of 100 bacteria per cubic centi 
meter in filtered water This standard is 
a simple and in some ways a useful one, 


and has been widely extended in this coun 
try. Assuming a bacterial efficiency of the 
filters as 98 per cent, the raw water to 
give such a filtered water should not exceed 
a bacterial content of 5,000 per cubic cent 
meter. 

It may be raised as an objection that by 
far the greater number of bacteria are sim 
ply water bacteria « 


ir non-{ 


vathogenic, and 


are no indication eithet 


T pollution or oft 
\ water 
have a very large number of bacteria and 


having any harmful effect may 


still be absolute ly harmless Chis objection 
has been strong enough largely to discredit 
the total number of bacteria as being a very 
geood evidence of the wholesomeness of any 
particular water, 

Bb. 


has come to be recognized to be the most 


Che third determination, that of coh, 
satisfactory, all things considered, of the 
possible methods of determining the pollu- 
tion of a water. B. coli of itself is not, of 
course, any direct indicator of disease-bear- 
ing bacillus. It is only a very indirect evi- 
dence of the possibility of recent fecal pol- 
lution. As is well known, B. coli originates 
from many other sources than human fecal 
excrement. It is found in large quantities 
in animals, particularly domestic animals 
It is also found in considerable quantities 
on grain particles and tilled fields. Water 
running off from farms, pastures, etc., must 
necessarily contain considerable quantities 
of such coli, and under such circumstances 
B. in the evidence of 
dangerous pollution. Nevertheless, taking 
everything into account and knowing the 
limitations of the B. coli as an indicator of 
fecal pollution, it must be said that this is 
the single 


coli no way show 


best means have of deter- 


mining whether a water is most probably 


we 


, 
\ 
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wholesome or unwholesome, according to 


the number of B. coli present in the water 
\We recognize that this basis of determina- 
tion is not at all conclusive or positive, but 
we also recognize that it is the best we 
have, and as such it is proper to make use 
of it in gaging the sanitary qualities of the 
vater 


The best that can be done with the data 
at hand is to consider all these data, prop- 
erly them, and the 1 
rather general judgment come to some con- 
clusion on what is a proper limit of B. coli 
in water to be applied to the filters. Such 
a conclusion can by no means be considered 
an exact judgment, and should be consid 
ered rather an average than a rigid limit 
for at This standard 
specifies that water applied to filters should 
show by the presumptive test not more than 
B per centimeters 
water as a yearly average, meaning by this 
that B. coli should not be found more than 
50 per cent of the time in 0.10 cubic centi- 
meter samples 


weigh on basis of a 


1y particular case. 


coli 100 cubic of 


500 


For averages for shorter 
selected times, monthly, weekly, or daily, 
the allowable B. coli content may be con- 
siderably higher. It believed that for 
this purpose the averages based on a year’s 
readings are more useful than averages for 
a shorter time with a correspondingly dif- 
ferent standard of allowable B, coli. 

lhe adoption of a standard such as this 
means that, apart from pollution objection 
able in other ways than bacterial, the al- 
lowable limit of bacterial pollution should 
be particularly measured by the condition 
of the water as it reaches the intake of 
some water supply where the water is puri- 
fied. If this water shows no more than 
50 per cent positive tests for B. coli in 0.10 
cubic centimeter samples as a yearly aver- 
age, the amount of bacterial pollution aris- 
ing from a sewer outlet may be considered 
not too high. If, on the other hand, the 
bacterial standard so set is exceeded in the 
water supply, the need is set for the pol- 
luting community to purify its sewage by 
sterilization, or, further, to such an extent 
that the water will not be affected to a more 
objectionable degree than the one allowed. 

For any particular case to be considered 
special consideration must be given to the 
local conditions. If the water is such that 
practically all the B, coli can be attributed 


is 
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to sewage pollution, a rigid interpretation 
of the standard would properly be in order. 
In the case of a stream passing through 
farming communities where a large part of 
the B. coli does not originate directly from 
fecal excrement, but from fields, under such 
conditions that disease pollution would not 
follow, this standard can be more liberally 
Other considered 
are the distance of the water supply intake 
from the source of pollution, the degree of 
dilution of the sewage effluent, the nature 
of wind and currents, which may 
objectionably or favorably affect the move- 
ment of water to a water supply intake, and 
many While 
it is undoubted that a good deal of judg 
ment must be used in special cases in ap- 
plying any special standard of purity, and 
while such a standard cannot be used in 
ignorant hands as a substitute for expert 
supervision and expert judgment, a basis 


applied. factors to be 


water 


other factors of this nature. 


such as this is well worth establishing as 
a starting point for further investigations. 

The bacterial efficiency of a filter is not 
an invariable quantity. Roughly speaking, 
g& to 99 per cent may be placed as a fair 
under ordinary conditions. 


average Per- 
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good 


centages, however, are not always a 
as a water with an in 
itial bacterial content that is high will show 


a proportionately 


gage of efficiency Q 


higher efficiency in a 
filter than a water with a low bacterial con 
tent, and yet the filtered 
may be much less satisfactory to the cor 

healthful standpoint than 
would be thé case with the other filter with 


a lower bacterial efficiency In 


resultant water 


sumer from. a 
addition, 
sterilization is usually applied in modern 
factor of safety, 
and should be available to be applied in all 


filter’ plants as a reserve 


plants, and with the use of effective sterili 
zation added to properly filtered water an 
effluent can be obtained which is almost, if 
not entirely, sterile for ordinary use 

With these conditions in mind, it seems 
reasonably safe to say that a water having 
in its raw form a coli content not exceed 


ing 500 per each 100 cubic centimeters 
based on yearly averages, will show in the 
water supplied to the consumers something 
not more than five to ten B. coli per 100 
cubic centimeters. Such water is believed 
to be a fairly safe water, when properly 
for drinking 
all other domestic uses 


sterilized, and for 


purposes 





Sanitary Policy Recommended for a Lake City 


Chere was recently delivered to the city 
of Racine, Wis., a report on the future sani- 
tary policy of the city in the disposal of its 
sewage and the protection of its water sup 
ply. 

The report has been in course of prepa 
ration for over a year by John W. Alvord 
of Alvord & Burdick, Consulting 
neers, of Chicago. Dr, Edward Bartow, 
Director of the Illinois State 
Water Survey, assisted in directing the bac 
terial and chemical work, which was exten- 
This embraced an examination of 
lake Michigan adjacent to the city front, 
the water supply, the condition of the river 
and harbor, and chemical analyses of the 
sewage. 


Engi- 


of Urbana, 


sive. 


The gagings of sewer flow, the 
flow of Root River, the lake drift and tem- 
perature, were made, and a topographical 
survey of the city was compiled under the 
direction of City Engineer Connolly 

The report outlines six different policies 
which might be pursued in the future by the 


city in protecting its sanitary conditions 
These are estimated, compared and dis 
cussed, and Policy No. 6, outlining filtra 
tion of the water supply and inland treat 
ment of the sewage, is recommended. In 
in which to 
four 


order to outline the best way 
carry out Policy No. 6, different 
projects for intercepting sewer systems and 
sewage treatment works are projected, esti 
mated and discussed, and the most econom 
ical and efficient are recommended. 

lhe problems at Racine are the problems 
of many lake cities similarly situated at th 
mouth of a river flowing into the lake. In 
many of these cities where the water sup 
ply is drawn from lake inlets, the river, 
harbor, and finally the lake in front of the 
city, become fouled and contaminated by 
the increasing population with its attendant 
wastes. The report is divided 
parts. It 


pages and is accompanied by 71 illustrated 


into seven 
covers nearly 200 typewritten 


drawings and diagrams and 34 tables 





























Water Works Architecture and Beautification, Louisville, Ky. 
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GATE HOUSE AND PARKING, CRESCENT HILL RESERVOIR 

















RIVER PUMPING STATION NO, 1 
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COAGULATING BASIN AND CRESCENT HILL RESERVOIR 
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How the Fire Department of Spokane Cooper- 
) ates With Other Departments of the City 


By Fred Niederhauser 





OW that cooperation is rapidly be- having a part in many of the tasks undet 
coming the keynote of industrial taken by the city. The : 
and commercial life in America, it velopments of the new activity of th 

is not surprising to see it manifesting itself partment are in its ineré 

in new phases in our city governments \t with the Public Works, the Public Utilities 
Sp kane, Wash., there is being de veloped and the Health and Sanitat department 
a system of codperation between the fire de- of the city. In the construction of its ow 
partment and other municipal activities, equipment the Spokane Fire D tm 
probably more extensive than in any other has also made wonderful progress 


city in the United States When the people of Spokane 


Under the direction of Commissioner of of 1913, through the initiative and refere 
Public Safety Charles A. Fleming and dum, passed an ordinance placing the Fit 
Chief A. L. Weeks, the Spokane Fire De- Department on the two-platoon basis, th 
partment has been transformed from a_ were those who feared the cit uld 
mere aggregation of men and apparatus for saddled with an additional burdet 
fighting fires into a live, constructive force pense, with no compensati 
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FIRE STATION NUMBER 13, SPOKANE, WASH. 
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tenant needs further educatior 


not taken advantage of every 
reduce the fre risk at that par 
he object constantly kept 

the lire Depart: ent 1s to con 
the buildings recorded on the 


irds, and get them in such condi 


they may be registered on the red 


suing this weekly inspectio 
en cooperate with the Healtl 
reporting unsanitary condi 


ith the Public Works Department by 


' 
defective streets, allevs, sidewalks 


y mere ' sew ith the Water Department by 
thar campaigt f lucation j .s | report Vater! leaks. etc 
the fire , resid The Construction Shop 
busine the the assembling of auto equipment 
} t use and for other city depart 
| ‘ ever, that the most striking ex 
the new cooperation is seen \l 
il I epartment has constructed for 
hi lk ne auto hook and ladder truck 
( ( tion auto hose wagon and 
three auto hose wagons By 
the parts and constructing the 
chit thin the department, a consid 
< ‘ ¢ is effected 
I li . this equipment has been in set 
hich é and we have not spent a cent 
rd irds. WI é rs,” said Chief Weeks in discuss 
ecor of the his feature of the work of the depart 
indi faithful pre é 
‘ being ke rrevent fire \ he manufacture of apparatus by the 
ird, hows es that t n of the department was started on a 
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ail S« IQ 3 etore the twe ito 
system iS oted 1 i shop bei ig estal ~ 
| ) 
shed at one yf the fire Stations \\ the 
wuguration « the two-platoon svste | d 
iti g | ‘ be g itlv « enc 
r ( i construct a ra 
int I work « ni ind \mon othe 
4 the n 1] ike ¢ cl the wi ( ; 
the city garage, caring for and kee y , 
epair the automohil equi nt t all the t Cv‘ 
city departments in order that the met _ oon = ; 
it this construction shop may be availabl portunity to do 
for fire duty at all times, the place will also - 
ve fitted out as a fire station and equipped 
~ h il] i lye 1 
with auto fire hehting apparatus — . mm 
Commissioner Fleming savs Cn al ious [O § 
‘ } | ° | the work is done it the 
One of the great advantages in having th: 
men of the Fire Department build all the aut Interfere ith the ‘ 
re apparatus as well as other city fire equip ind thos vho ; caged | 
ment, 1s that it makes possible the standard a ee ae 
ization of all city automobile parts Chis = 
saves both time and money and increases th ANICK 
efhciency of the entire city equipment. W< In ack ) » the equ ( 
are always certain to have repair material o1 Public Utilities and P blic Worl denart 
hand, since the same kinds of parts are use : 
; : : nents. thre ire Wepartment plat to 
in all machines constructed. Even when a 
machine is no longer serviceable for general struct five pieces of fire apparatus IQIs5 
use, some of its parts will still be available fo This will mean an esti ( iving of $12 
repairing other machines. This would not be 000. Largely as a result of the develor 
possible if we should be fitted out with many Pal . ; ; 
pet s mes i al svatem within the « 
different makes of machines nent ol « lop system ithi oo SE 
“We are just beginning to see the poss partment, Spokane will soon be complet. 
bilities of codperation between the Fire D¢ equipped with auto fire app Chi 
partment and the other city departments. W< ars : , 
are at this time building two trucks for the Weeks estimates that the cost ot operati 
W ater Department, and arrangements are be horse-drawn equipment in Spoka >1.7¢ 
ing completed to build 20 auto sprinklers for = oe ae ; ' ’ 
aad wget he 1 mile, while the cost of operating th 
the street division of the Department of Public 
Works. Although we save about one-half on tuto equipment is Only 10 cents a ( 
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Street Flushing by the Fire Department 


By Samuel A. Carlson 
wn, N. Y. 


Mayor, Jamesto 


Hike « of Jamestown takes pride in d the insurance companies. The insur 
the distinction of havi ig the cleanest ce ¢ ympanies objected upon the ground 
ed streets of any city in_ the that the firemen would not be able to re 
nit States This is due mainly to the d to fire alarms as promptly as they 
that the municipality has utilized tl lid while stationed at the various firs 
re department for street flushing purposes, ouses. |his argument was met by showing 
d doing so the city has succeeded that, since the fire apparatus was in con 
iminating, to a very large extent, the el tant readiness upon the streets wher 
ent of waste which is common in all cities flushing was being done, and within easy 
which paid fire departments are n ccess of the firemen, no delay was entailed 
ine \nd in the elimination of the el ) making the run to the fire. On the othe: 
ent of waste in the non-employment of hand, the politicians maintained that it was 
remen, there is a correspondingly large de contrary to the civil service laws to require 
ree of saving in the expense for street firemen to perform any service except that 
shing rposes of putting out fires. The same argument 
In third-class cities there is an average 01 vas advanced by certain politicians when 
only one fire per week. This means that it was proposed to utilize the army engi 
the firemen are kept in ‘the hose houses i veers in building the Panama Canal, on the 
leness and confined in various stations ground that they were engaged simply for 
during the time that elapses between fires var purposes and not any other purpose 
without rendering any service to the c \ll these objections have had little effect in 
ty, while waiting for fire alarms. Th the face of the public sentiment which has 
is not only an expense to the community developed within the last few years in 
t a detriment to the men themselves amestown and elsewhere in support of the 
In Jamestown this problem has_ beet new science of government, which means — 
olved, There are 40 paid firemen, and th hat every department of public service 
total expense of the maintenance of the de shall be utilized for every purpose possible 
irtment is in round figures $45,000 an r the good of the community as a whole 
nuall lhere e€ six companies, with six \nd it is the recognition of this new school 
t Ss in various parts of the city. Three of thought that has made not only the street 
of these companies are alternately employed leaning method, but all other branches of 
three hours each day in flushing the streets, | the public service in the city of Jamestown 
with a separate line of hose for that pur a success, not only from a standpoint of 
pose \n auto-driven apparatus engine is economy, but in the matter of service to the 
kept constantly in close touch with the fire citizens 
nen who are engaged flushing, so that Since Jamestown owns its own water 
vhen an alarm is given they are quickly plant, the cost of water for flushing the 
onveyed to the scene of fire from the place _ streets is practically nothing. In addition 
which the flushing is being done. In this to the municipal fire protection and water 
manner the efhiciency of the department in service, the city owns its lighting plants 
responding to alarms is not in the slightest This, like the water plant, is entirely self- 
degree impaired; on the contrary, the men, sustaining, and by means of it electric 
hy reason of exercise in the open air, are current is furnished to the citizens at 4 
rendered more efficient as fire fighters, pre cents per K. W, H. A municipal hospital, 
cisely as fire horses are rendered more ef- a municipal public market, municipal parks, 
ficient by being constantly taken out for ex municipal paving and sewer construction 
ercise upon the street at intervals between are also among the successful public under- 
fires. takings in which the city is engaged. In the 
When the proposition to utilize the fire conduct of all these utilities the element of 
men was first proposed, there was consider partisan politics is absolutely eliminated and 
able objection offered by some of the fire- efficiency and service are made the basis of 
S control 


men, as well as by some of the politician 
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The Proper Care of Fire Hose* 
By H. B. Wells 


Chief of Fire Department, Newbury, S. C. 


HE deterioration of hose is usually 

caused by neglect of the hose sur- 
face. After every fire this cover 
fabric is bound to be water soaked and 
filled with sand or mud and foreign matter 
lhe sand insidiously works its way into the 
fabric, its sharp particles cutting the strands 
of the covering. The accumulation of 
grains of sand soon causes that fuzzy ap- 
pearance which predicts early weakness of 
the fabric and often results in a burst hose. 

Of first importance, therefore, in the 
care of hose, I consider the hose surface. 
\fter each time of use, the hose covering 
should be thoroughly washed and scrubbed 
and then dried. If the hose is put away 
without first drying out all surface moist- 
ure, disastrous results are bound to follow. 
The hose is immediately attacked by fungus, 
and mildew results; then rotting sets in, 
and within a very short time the hose is 
worthless junk. 

Avoid friction on the surface of the hose 
fabric when the hose is in use. Be sure 
especially to arrange that the section near 
est the fire plug is not being chafed by the 
vibration at the point of contact with the 
ground. 

As fire will immediately ruin a hose, so 
also will the direct rays of the sun. All 
stored hose should, therefore, be kept away 
from hot sunshine, as within a very short 
time the rays of old Sol will act like fire on 
a cotton hose covering. I might add that 
very hot, dry air has similar effect, though 
to a lesser degree. 

In the opinion of the writer, there is little 
choice as to the external fabric of the fire 
hose, as the object of this outside fabric is 
simply to give sufficient strength to with- 
stand the water pressure. The inside lin- 
ing of rubber is of the greatest importance 
and should be of pure*rubber of the finest 
quality. 

For a long time an old idea prevailed that 
it was disastrous to leave any particle of 


"From a paper read at the last convention of the 
South Carolina State Firemen’s Association. 


water inside the hose after having been in 
use. The experience of my department 
coupled with the experience of others, has 
convinced me it is unnecessary to drain a 
hose thoroughly after use The inside sut 
face had better be kept damp or moist 
Moisture has no effect or bad influence o1 
pure rubber, and therefore need cause no 
fear in the minds of the department using 
first class equipment. Pure rubber has, 
however, one real enemy. Oil of any kind 
is ruinous. Avoid all oil as you would a 
pestilence. I am of the opinion that it is 
quite unnecessary to oil hose couplings 
Others, however, disagree with me on this 
point. If you do resort to lubrication of 
couplings, avoid all leakages: do not per 
mit any of your lubricant to get into your 
hose If through accident this does hap 
pen, no time should be lost in thoroughly 
wiping out and cleansing the part which 
has been oiled. Acids and other chemicals 
iron rust, sulphur fumes, etc., are also it 

jurious to hose, and contact with them is t 
he avoided. 

Hose, like horses or like man, suffer from 
lack of use. If you permit your fire horses 
to stand in their stalls without exercise they 
are sure to stiffen up and become worthless 
so also with your hose Handle it, keep it 
soft and pliable, do not allow it to remain in 
its cart or on its reel indefinitely without 
pulling out or unwinding it. It should be a 
fixed rule in every department that all hose 
must be taken from the trucks at least 
twice a month. The hose is then worked 
over,- brushed and thoroughly wet inside 
It is then reinstalled, the men being par 


ticular to see that the bends in the hose 


come ‘at a different point from the one they 
occupied before. Avoid short bends in 


your hose when stored away. Severe cold 
causes deterioration of rubber, and freezing 


temperature tends to crack the hose. Under 


the exigency of fire fighting, no preven- 
tives for these troubles can be suggested 


Usual care and a thorough draining of hose 


is the best that can be done. 
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Examples of Municipal Fire Equipment 
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Motor Trucks for City Service 
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MOTOR CAR FOR TRANSPORTING DOGS, USED BY DETROIT POLICE DEPARTMENT 
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Modern American Methods of Street Illumination 
By T. Commerford Martin 


Secretary, National Electric Light Association 


[ must be obvious even to the most cas 
ual observer that there is a steady de- 
velopment of the 


street lighting 


tendency to improve 
, whether by gas or electri ity 

and especially, the writer believes, with 
emphasis on electrical methods The va 
riety exhibited in the 


electrical systems tor street 


and novelty newe! 
illumination ot 
the last few years are really quite remark 
able; the result being that at the moment 
heterogeneity is most manifest, with a good 
deal of 


uncertainty as to what 1s going to 


happen next. But the system employed, 


may be, 


whatever it is aimed at a closer 
approximation to daylight conditions than 
we have prev iously enjoy ed, due to a keener 
realization of the fact that the 
thoroughtares are 
riously under-lighted. 


In any city of 


great ma- 


jority of our still se- 


sizable character in the 
United States we can find one or two streets 
where the illumination is all that could be 
desired; perhaps there is even a little too 


much of it. But, 


as in Europe, once out- 
side the favored area of limited extent, you 
penetrate 
darkness. 
precise one’s impressions as to such matters, 
but the Philadelphia, 
where the older but best modern types of 


a region of relative gloom and 
It is very hard to define or make 


writer in visiting 


open” electric arcs are in use, always 
brings away the sense of high average illu 
mination over the whole city which is rarely 
equaled within narrower boundaries, and 
Yet ad- 


mittedly the tendency to-day is away from 


certainly so far never surpassed. 


the mere arc and toward newer illuminants. 
It may be just as well that we never settle 
down to a without wanting 
else immediately, probably not 
because it is much better 


good thing 
something 
but because it is 
different from what we have had before. 
As pointed out by the Committee on 
Progress of the Illuminating Engineering 
Society last September, there is abundant 
evidence that the public is beginning to 
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recognize the desirability of good lighting 
his is indicated by the recent action of a 
club in one of the large cities, which ap 
pointed a committee to investigate the ques 
tion of street lighting and make recommen- 
dations to the city council. In another city 
a “Municipal Lighting Day” was held at the 
State University for the benefit of city of 
hceials throughout the state and for others 
interested in the conduct of municipal 
rhis included lectures and demon 
strations on the subject of street lighting. 
Such examples are but typical. On the 
other side of the Atlantic kindred yearnings 
still appear to work out in the larger use 
of high pressure gas, but a progressive city 
like Turin, Italy, is spending $500,000 for 
electric arcs on 


; 


aftairs. 


the main 
streets, with side street lighting by means 
of modern incandescents. 


3,000 “flaming” 


Fundamental Purposes of Street Illumination 


Just what we are after in the higher illu- 
mination of our streets is being better de- 
fined than ever before, and of course the 
closer study of the subject works itself out 
in newer forms of specification or cleaner 
cut phraseology as to what is wanted. A 
prolonged discussion in England has served 
only to emphasize the lack of unanimity 
on the part of lighting engineers as to just 
what the requirements are for satisfactory 
street illumination, The problem has been 
attacked in this country by a committee ap- 
pointed by the National Electric Light As- 
sociation and the Association of Edison 
Illuminating Companies along lines some 
what different from those previously em 
ployed. It was assumed that the funda- 
mental purposes to be served by street illu- 
mination are: (1) discernment of large ob- 
jects in the street and on the sidewalk; (2) 
discernment of surface irregularities in the 
street and on the sidewalk; and (3) good 
general appearance of the lighted street. 
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Two actual streets were equipped for ob- 
servation under working conditions; and 
comparative tests have been developed to 
determine in these streets which of two 
street lighting systems serves each of the 
above mentioned purposes the better. Hith- 
erto tests of street lighting have been con- 
fined almost exclusively to photometric 
measurements either on horizontal or ver- 
tical planes, or both. In these up-to-date 
tests observation was made the principal 
point of comparison, but complete photo- 
metric data were also obtained comprising 
the candle-power of the illuminants and 
measurements of the horizontal and verti- 
cal illumination and of brightness. Eight 
series of observational tests were made, 
using as many as twelve observers, who, 
whether riding or walking, recorded their 
judgment on such points as ability to see 
the faces of people met on the sidewalk, 
irregularities in the pavement, obstructions 
in the roadway, ability to read print or tell 
time, ete. 

The final results of this intensely inter- 
esting series of studies made under mas- 
terly direction will be of enormous value in 
determining our street lighting require- 
ments of the future. As a new angle on 
the effort to deal with the problem, some 
remarks by Dr. Hugo Munsterberg, the 
eminent psychologist of Harvard Univer- 
sity, may be here quoted from the 1914 
report of the National Electric Light Asso- 
ciation on street lighting: 

“The discussion of the electric lighting 
problem seems to me to have suffered so far 
from a neglect of the higher mental processes 
involved. All the studies which refer to psy- 
chological factors at all are essentially con- 
fined to the mere process of seeing, especially 
to the acuity of vision. This is insufficient 
for the situation in a room, and still more in 
the street. The mere possibility of visual 
discrimination does not ensure comfort, and 
still less safety, on the street. The most essen- 
tial point is to have an illumination by which 
the attention is kept vivid and all the mental 
functions active. Fair chances to see are of 
small use, if the pedestrian or the driver come 
into a benumbed state in which their attention 
is dulled and in which their reactions are slow. 

“Offhand and without having carried on any 
experiments whatever, I should be inclined ‘to 
say that a uniform illumination like that of 
Detroit would be unfavorable for the atten- 
tion. It would produce a hypnoid state. Our 
attention is naturally fluctuating and will best 
be kept awake if the illumination produces 
an alternation between tension and relaxation. 
This demands that there be darker regions be- 
tween the lighted spots. 
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_ “The lights ought not to be too glaring 
There ought not to be any blinding effect, the 
more as the after images interfere with good 
seeing. On the other hand, the lights ought to 
be strong enough to allow rather large dis 
tances. If they stand too near together, foo 
many fall in the side parts of the retina and 
every movement in walking or driving there 
fore produces too much alternation in the side 
parts of the visual field. This creates a dis- 
agreeable irritation and withdraws the atten 
tion from the object of direct vision 

“The source of light ought to be clearly 
recognizable. To protect the eye from direct 
lizht is a wrong policy. No effort ought to 
be made, accordingly, to hide the light on the 
street, and it would probably even be unwise 
to have the lanterns so high that they ar: 
above the field of vision at a reasonable dis 
tance. The whole situation must at once sug 
gest the sources of light, so that every shadow 
may be instinctively grasped in its right rela- 
tion and that the whole distribution of light 
may be understood as a unit.” 

As they say in the current slang of the 
day, we begin to see “where we get off” in 
changing from older methods to new. Of 
course there is no doubt that practically 
every street lighting system to-day in this 
country has been unconsciously shaped 
toward such psychological ideals, but peo- 
ple were not aware of the fact. We have 
been like Monsieur Jourdain, who had been 
talking prose all his life and didn’t know it 

Meantime we are ourselves all groping 
in the light in a state of unsettled opinion, 
which even these valuable tests will not 
quiet, as to what is coming next. As Mark 
[wain once said, it is difference of opin 
ion that makes horse races; and while from 
time to time old electrical methods “go into 
the discard” after being tried out, any num 
ber of new ones bob up serenely to court 
attention and challenge the field. The 
writer could live happily with most of them, 
old or new, but confesses to that instinctive 
\merican longing for the best at the lowest 
possible cost ; and this is said without reflec 
tion on other countries where the emphasis 
seems to lie on the “cost” and not on the 
“best.” 

In the selection of an up-to-date system 
of street illumination, any community has 
to-day a large range of choice, not from 
inference, but actual example. One of the 


best things to do is, of course, to get the 
help of engineers and illuminating experts, 
but the whole country may be compared to- 
day to a large museum, where all the preva- 
lent systems can be studied in full opera- 
In some places the “old line” ares 


tion. 
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economit I ‘ Ci descent lamps oOo! large candle 
ces the fl t t the lowest wattage consumption 


d, are looming up as the 


» the electrical resources 


treets are all to be made 
vhite ivs. The future is altogethe 
tl hfare the f hope. for out of this struggle of the 


ethods emerges the assurance 


th hand that we shall undoubtedly have better, 
| | cheaper lights than ever for out 
terent tft tl ing « th treet not less than a more px riect elec 


doors to light us to bed 





Lighting Standards in Various Places 
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THE MAIN STREET OF CROSBY, MINN., AT NIGHT 
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The Progress of Smoke Prevention in Pittsburgh 


By John O’Connor, Jr. 


Mellon Institute, University of Pittsburgh 


a Pittsburgh is able to overcome its 
smoke nuisance, the persuasive et 
fect that such an accomplishment 

have on other cities will be little short 
marvelous.” The speaker was a mat 
from Louisville, who was attending a meet 
ing of the large manufacturers of Pitts 
burgh on smoke prevention This meeting 
was called by the Smoke Inspe ctor for the 


' 


purpose of ascertaining what the large con 


cerns were doing toward complying witl 


Pittsburgh's new ordinance 


Pittsburgh than the realization of the fact 
smoke dollars-and- 
cents proposition, both from the point of 
iew of the public and of the industrialists. 


rhe ndustrialists, 


that the nuisance is a 


moreover, are being 
urged on by a sense of duty to the com- 
unity, which is more and more coming to 
abated 
aS a menace to health, prosperity and the 
things which make for civic betterment 
In March, 1914, as a result of the agita- 


tion that something must be done to abate 


demand that the smoke nuisance be 

















\ CONDITION WHICH WAS.-CLI 
4 YEAR TO THE 


Pittsburgh is making a mighty effort to 
combat its smoke nuisance. The investiga 
tion which was made by the Mellon Insti 
Pittsburgh has 
foundation for the 
a Smoke and Dust 
League composed of the leading civic and 

Chis 
exhibit 
Western 
\s this exhibit was vis 


tute of the 
laid the 
Che citv has 


University of 
movement 
Abatement 


educational 
held a 


in connection 


League 
last 
Pennsy] 


organizations 
smoke abatement 
with the 


vania Exposition 


year 


ited by over 75,000 persons, much was don 
to remove from the minds of the people the 
Nothing 


has ‘cémtribwted more to the movement in 


idea that smoke means prosperity 
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ARED UP AT A 
COMPANY 


SAVING OF 
rHE PLANT 


$60,000 
OWNING 


Division of Smoke In 
and Mr. J. W. 
Henderson, a metallurgical engineer, was 
appointed Division Chief. In July, a new 
ordinance regulating*the emission of smoke 
was secured. The principal feature of this 
ordinance is the one requiring the smoke 
inspector’s approval of all new installations 
Chicago has had this feature in its ordi- 
nance since 1907. It accounts in a measure 
for the good work that has been done in 
that city 


the nuisance, the 


spection was overhauled 


Since the passage of the ordinance, two 
meetings have been held of the railroad 
officials of lines entering the city and two 
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VIEW OF PITTSBURGH UNDER ITS SMOKE 


yf manufacturers. At a meeting To « 


meetings « lo away with the 
. . ] 7 1 i weit 
of the latter, held in September, Mr. Hen labor and to make fue: cons 
. . effective, we have endeavores 
derson aroused no little interest by reading te tntmetees dain 
: . 2 . such 1 hanical devices as 
the following statement from the annual est steam economies. Here 
report of the president of a large corpora- an old plant of 55 boilers 
tion to the stockholders them with eight 600-horse-p 
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PITTSBURGH ON A HOLIDAY ALMOST FREE FROM 


Showing condition that could prevail with proper care 
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ales nh geoceg Ee — the reader some idea of the condition at 
stokers these eight boilers st with boule ’ , 
this nt this cam ’ 
house, and ash-handling apparatus, in mis pla \nd this is the condition which 
luding every mechanism known to produce has been overcome with a saving of $60,0¢ 
in up-to-date pla $120 
wea By ite plant, but $130,00% y i vear to the company, and no doubt twic« 
[his new installation is saving $1,500 | , ; 
month in pay roll and $3.000 per month in this ! to the people who lived in the 
ual to $60,000 per annun r 6 per ent ! icinity | . 
¢ / Ais: . he ae ol : . 
1,000,000 I addit it ha reased lhe battle is on against the smoke nuis 
apacity t the whole mill through gre : ‘ . 
team stinel ce Pittsburgh and it will not cease 
Phe plant which was scrapped was on the sobriquet “Smoky City” is ex 
ot the worst smokers within the city | he chat ved tor one W hich will suggest ck in > 
picture accompanying the article will give iness, efficiency and civic betterment 
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Opening the Eyes of the Community 


The Recommendations Resulting from a Survey Instituted 


by the Woman’s Club of New Rochelle, N. Y. 
By Herbert R. Sands 


Or the New York Bureau of Municipal Research 


SS 
and a 
To them their city 
not, as to most of the mem of the 
community, principally a place in which to 
sleep, a station at which to depart each 
morning for business or other activities in 
New York. To the men a trip to the me- 
tropolis is an incident; to the women it is 
apt to be an event. 

It is natural, then, that the women of 
New Rochelle should have become inter- 
ested in the affairs of their local govern- 
ment. As householders they are daily re- 


Hk. women of New Rochelle, 
have a civic consciousness 


civic conscience. 
is home 


minded, through dealings with the grocer, 


the butcher, the milk dealer and the scav- 
enger, of the need of health protection and 
of market control; they realize that they 
are dependent on the police for protection 
from sneak thieves and burglars; the occa- 
sional visit of a wayfarer to their kitchen 
doors recalls to their minds the commun- 
ity’s obligations to the needy—and to the 
general welfare; through their children 
they reach out to the schools, the parks 
and the playgrounds. 

These women desired to know more 
about the exact conditions which control 
their community life, and so, through the 
Woman's Club, they arranged with the Bu- 
reau of Municipal Research of New York 
for a survey of all departments of the city. 
From the report made after the survey an 
excellent idea may be gained of the wide 
field of municipal and civic welfare which 
it is now taken for granted that women 
can comprehend and cultivate. he va- 
rious phases of activity here listed suggest 
reforms which other women may find it 
advantageous to set in motion. 


Some Public Works Needs 


That the Department of Streets be abolished 
and its duties included under the Commis- 
sioner of Public Works. 


That the paving problem be approached 
from the point of view of the city as a whole; 
not with reference to the needs of particular 
sections. 

That specifications for paving work be pre- 
pared by the city, not by the bidder; and that 
the practice of accepting combined unit bids 
be abandoned. 

That the yard now used by the street de- 
partment be sold, and a larger tract of land be 
purchased in a cheaper section of the city for 
the use of all the public works divisions of 
the city government. 

That the Corporation Counsel be requested 
to prepare an opinion as to the obligation of 
the street railway company to clean the street 
railway area of streets or to bear the cost of 
such work. 

That a comprehensive study be made of the 
street cleaning situation, with particular ref- 
erence to the planning of routes, the distribu- 
tion of men and the use of machines. 

That steps be taken to secure a new con- 
tract with the lighting company, providing for 
favorable rates to the city. 


A Program of Betterment 

That the city enter into a formal contract 
with the water company providing for stand- 
ard rates to the city and for the making of 
repairs to hydrants. 

That a yardage charge 
be established. 

That the engineering work of the Depart- 
ment of Parks, Docks and Harbors be taken 
over by the Department of Public Works. 

That a playground be established in the 
Italian section of the city. 

That the Department of Public Works and 
not the Board of Health be made responsible 
for.the collection and disposal of ashes, gar- 
bage and household waste. 

That field reporting forms be introduced to 
serve as the basis for determining job costs 
and the efficiency of employes. 

That standard expense accounts and a job 
order system be established. 

That a comprehensive annual report be pre- 
pared, showing in sufficient detail the kind of 
work undertaken, estimates and actual costs, 
unit costs, name of inspector certifying to 
adequacy of work, name of officer to whom 
complaints should be addressed, etc. 


for pavement cuts 
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Disease Prevention Day 


INDIANAPOLIS, [ND.—By proclamation of 
Indiana, October 2 
observed throughout the 

Many 


show 


the Governor of 


gnated to be 


Was 
desi 
Disease 


State as 


Prevention Day.” 


cities embraced the opportunity to 
what had been accomplished in health prog 
ress. 

lhe Indianapolis Chamber of Commerce 
in the elaborate cer 


monies in Indianapolis 


took an active part 
\ long procession 
wound through the streets headed by seven 
clad like 
bearing banners with the inscription, “Dis 
A float of the 


Indiana Medical Society depicted a doctor's 


teen undertakers crusaders and 


ease Prevention Crusaders.” 


office, deserted save for the dejected medi 
cal man, who sat looking ata sign bearing 
the words. 


if 


“It’s hard on us, but we're fot 


he idea is said to have been conceived 
by the 
by the 


\nti-Tuberculosis Society, fostered 
State Board of 


tioned by business 


Health, and sanc 
and professional men 
generally, including the doctors and under 
takers 

In his proclamation the Governor urged 
cities and towns throughout the state of In 
makc 
appropriate exercises, emphasizing the im 
portance of public health and the joint re 
sponsibility of all citizens in order to in 


diana to special arrangements for 


spire in each other a desire to cooperate in 
all sane efforts for the prevention of phys 
ical diseases. Some of the suggestions em 
bodied in the proclamation follow: 


In cities 
should head the procession; in 
towns the town board of trustees should lead 
[here should be a brass band; drums and 
trumpets should be used—music is necessary 
for a procession; school girls dressed in white, 
bearing banners with health mottoes; boys in 
white, or otherwise neatly dressed, carrying 
banners with health mottoes. Where there are 
high schools, the pupils should try to present 
some original idea representing the importance 
of disease prevention.” 


“Get up a public health procession. 
the Mayor 


lhe advice to business men was equally 
emphatic : 

“Business men should be represented in the 
procession. The most important business be 
fore the business man to-day is the business of 
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public health. Retail stores should dress their 
windows in articles that deal in, belong to, or 
hint at cleanliness and health,’ 

The advice to the individual citizen was 
also direct 

“Let every home, each front yard and back 
yard, the rears of stores, and all streets and 
alleys be made especially clean for 
Prevention Day. Let each person wear clean 
clothes on that day—take a bath, put on a clean 
shirt, clean socks and clean collar, and get his 
shoes shined. Get a haircut and a shave, wash 
your hands and face, clean your finger nails, 
and don’t spit on the sidewalk. Let everybody 
e clean and talk cleanliness and health.” 

+ + 
Results of Reorganization 

ReapInc, Pa.—In a_ booklet entitled 
‘What Have We Done?”—the front cover 
of which is here reproduced—the reorgan- 
ized Chamber of Commerce of Reading has 
informed the general public as to what it 
has actually accomplished during the year 
since its reorganization, which took place 


Disease 
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THE 
in June, 1913. A comparative list of the 
aims and accomplishments is printed in the 
booklet. The comparison shows actual 
achievement in many of the items in the 
list of definite aims, and partial achieve- 
ment in the remaining ones—results that 
appear to justify the reorganization move- 
ment. A few of the important accom- 
plishments are noted below: 

Surveys made of nine city departments and 
of school administration ; appropriation budget 
criticised and given publicity. 

Property assessments found inequitable; ex- 
pert investigation and comparison made of as- 
sessments in nine blocks. 

Discussion of annexation encouraged; low- 
priced homes conference organized. 

Steps taken to increase educational oppor- 
tunities for young men and women at work. 

Berks County Farm Bureau organized and 
financed; agriculturalist at work; boys’ corn 
clubs being formed. 

Industrial survey partially made; informa- 
tion in regard to available sites and buildings 
supplied 

System of endorsement for solicitors for 
charitable agencies installed. 

Fund raised for Fourth of July celebration; 
discussion and publicity of questions of public 
movement encouraged. 


+ + 


Housing Laws 


MINNEAPOLIS, Minn.—In an effort to 
prepare and secure the passage of a new 
housing code for Minneapolis, the Housing 
Committee of the Minneapolis Civic and 
Commerce Association has published a 
summary of the more important provisions 
contained in the various tenement house 
laws and housing codes existent in the 
United States and Canada, 

The subject is divided into the following 
five main divisions: Law and Definitions, 
Fire Provisions, Light and Ventilation, 
Sanitary Provisions, Requirements and 
Remedies. Each subject is handled thor- 
oughly in its subdivisions, and the whole 
comprises a valuable compendium of in- 
formation upon housing laws. 

The summaries of the provisions in each 
department of the subject are arranged al- 
phabetically by cities, where cities are 
known to have passed ordinances provid- 
ing for higher standards than those in their 
individual state codes, and by states where 
cities are governed by the state laws. The 
accuracy of the record is vouched for, each 
summary having been sent after prepara- 
tion to the building inspector or other re- 
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sponsible person in the city or state in 
question, to be reviewed and _ corrected 
where necessary. 
The “model law” 
visions heads the list. These have been pre 
pared during 1914 for the Russell Sage 
Foundation by Lawrence Veiller, Secretary 


for each class of pro- 


of the National Housing Association, New 
York. 
+ + 
A New Bulletin 
Wasuincton, D. C—The American 


Civic Association has begun the publica 
tion of a bulletin for secretaries of com 
mercial organizations, which will contain 
suggestions of interest and value to them 
with reference to sources of information 
upon various subjects. It will also relate 
facts in regard to work that is being suc- 
cessfully conducted by commercial organi 
zations in various parts of the country, 
particularly along civic lines. The Ameri- 
can Civic Association offers this bulletin 
free to commercial secretaries. The head- 
quarters of the Association are in Wash 
ington, D. C., at 914 Union Trust Building 


+ ¢ 


Early Christmas Shopping 

New York, N. Y.—The Consumers’ 
League has again launched a campaign for 
educating the general public to begin early 
in the season to make its Christmas pur- 
chases. The movement is supported also by 
chambers of commerce and boards of trade 
throughout the country, especially those in 
Boston, Rochester and Providence. Realiz- 
ing the seriousness of overwork during the 
Christmas holidays on the part of hundreds 
of salespeople, bookkeepers, wrappers and 
deliverymen, due to the postponement of 
Christmas shopping until the eleventh hour, 
which furnishes an excuse to certain of the 
department stores in the larger cities to 
remain open in the evening, these organi 
zations are carrying on large educational 
campaigns recommending early shopping 
Posters reading “The Chamber of Com 
merce asks you to do your shopping before 
December 15th” are placed in public vehi- 
cles, unused billboards are utilized, and 
there has been wide publicity through the 
local magazines and newspapers. It is be- 
lieved that such campaigns are more effec- 
tive when carried on by the business men 
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themselves, for merchants have discovered 
that fatigue means inefficiency, and that a 
shorter day’s work pays 

lhe movement for early shopping has 
grown to such an extent that each year 
fewer stores remain open at night, and 
there has been a consequent lessening of 
fatigue and suttering for the workers at 
( hristmas time 


+ + 
Important Convention Papers 


lhe report of the official proceedings of 
the convention of the American Association 


of Commercial Executives, held in Cincin 


nati September 28-30, will soon be avail 
able. This report will contain the papers 
which were read at that convention. The 


copies will be furnished free to the mem 
bers of the newly consolidated organiza 
tion, the National Association of Commer 


cial Organization Secretaries, and to non 


members at a price which will cover the 
ere cost of printing. They can be ob- 
tained by application to Mr. James A. Mc- 
Kibben, Secretary of the National Associa 
tion of Commercial Organization Secre 
taries, whose address is the Chamber of 
{ ommerce, Boston. 
Several of the individual papers, of which 
a list is given below, are available in 
pamphlet form and can be obtained by ap 
plication to Mr, Carl Dehoney, Manager 
of the Convention and Publicity Depart- 
ment of the Chamber of Commerce, Cincin- 
nati, Ohio. 


What Constitutes an Efficient Commercial Organiza 
by William George Bruce 

Conv tons Their Cost and Their Value,” by I 
H. Le 

{ mercial Organization and Charity Endorse- 
ent,”” by Howard Strong 

Promotional Effort and the Public Press.” b 
\ »] IB ‘ 

] tors in Securing Factories,” by J. F. Carter, JT 


Draft of By-laws,” by Munson A. Havens 
Commerci: Association Advertising,” by Carl De 





The Fall Festival 


of an lowa Town 


By Herbert E. Hershey 


Secretary, Charles City Commercial Club, Charles City, Iowa 


HAT the civic spirit of the small city 
may be materially broadened \ 
proper treatment 1s amply demon 
strated by the success of the Fall Festival 
and Regatta held at Charles City, lowa, 
September 2, 3 and 4 
The people of Charles City, in common 
with the population of other similar com 
munities, had previously limited their am 
bitions for civic demonstrations to celebra 
tions covering only one day, and the sug 
gestion of a three-day peri od of festivity 
and pageantry was greeted with expres 
sions of lack of confidence in the ability 
of the city to carry out what looked like 
a too pretentious undertaking The com 
mittee in charge of the Festival stood firm 
for the original plans, however, and the en 
tire community rallied to their support, 
with the result that from the arrival of the 
King of the Cedar River in the morning of 
the first day to the final unmasking of His 
Majesty in the evening of the final day of 
the Festival the entire period was well filled 
with amusement and entertainment, and it 
is now assured that the Festival has estab 
lished itself as an annual feature in this 
city. 


Three beautiful parades constituted im 
ortant features of the program, an indus 
trial and mercantile parade, a decorated 


utomobile parade and a civic parade, pre 
ented in the order named on the three days 
of the Festival. In addition there were 
agricultural lectures on selected subjects, 
baseball games, an afternoon of water 
sports and contests on Cedar River, which 
flows through the city, a beautiful showing 
of illuminated water craft in the evening, 
dancing under festoons of electric lights on 
the asphalt pavements, and a generous sup- 
ply of music furnished by three bands 
which were engaged for the entire period. 
\ small number of carefully selected show 
‘oncessions were allowed to operate on the 
side streets, with a view to supplying in 
this manner the demand for features of this 
nature, which is sure to develop in large 
crowds of visitors. 


Of special interest was the parade, which 
occurred on the last day of the Festival. 
This was a demonstration of the civic 
pride of the community, which made a 
splendid impression on account of the wide 
variety of organizations represented and 
the beauty and uniqueness of the floats 
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“THE WORKING BOYS MOVE THE WORL! 


Working Boys’ Club of Y. M. ¢ \ ( es City ( 


} 


which appeared in the parade \mong the parents insuring the presence 
the societies and organizations represented youngsters at the appointed time 
were the churches, Sunday schools, Y. M \s a result ol this successtul festi 
C. A., Boy Scouts, four groups of Camp people have fully awakened to a ri 


. . 1 *: tion of the ability of the com init 

Fire Girls, the City Improvement Associ : . 

: is host on a large scale ind the ton 

ation, the Child Welfare Association, vari ; ‘ 

‘ of the undertaking will be of great 

us secret societies, and a thri ng of se\y , 
It iS a source OT SatisStaction to the 


eral hundred school children, each carry alin Chik Wiis: sietiinn etmasinne at te 


ing a flag as a gift from the committee Festival and Regatta. inci ions 
Even though the vacation period was not = give items of band music and elect 
over, there was no difficulty in gathering lumination of the streets $ so 
the children together, the enthusiasm of under $1,500 





CHILD WELFARE FLOAT IN THE CHARLES CITY CIVIC PARADE 

















The Philadelphia Carnival and Convention of 
Safety 


By Edith W. Pierce 


Vice-Chairman, Philadelphia Municipal Committee, Carnival and Convention of Safety 





norance. 


ignorance +- 
erence and death. 


or others. 





The Carnival and Convention of Safety aims to afford the four great factors 
of safety—the Home, the School, the Church and the State—the opportunity to 
teach and be taught “Safety First” principles, and to assist in holding in check the 
‘lements of danger that menace Society. 

Safety First principles are not born in a man; he gets them by experience. 

Experience is haphazard, fraught with danger, and has its beginning in ig- 


Education is orderly and should precede experience, to offset the ravages of 
recklessness, trespass, disaster, disease, immorality, degeneracy, trrev- 


Accident prevention should be the aim of all, but there is a tendency upon the 
part of the public to demand protection, without making an effort to protect itself 








N this platform was based the Carni- 
O val and Convention of Safety, or 
iginated by Mrs. Joseph R. Wilson, 
Vice-President of the Home School 
League of Philadelphia, under whose aus- 
pices it was held from September 26 to Oc 
tober 3. It differed from the usual Safety 
lirst convention in having a unique combi- 
nation of program and exhibits. Visitors 
who had attended similar campaign-start- 
ers in other cities were high in praise of 
the opportunity afforded children 
who attended to the number 
of about 30,000, to see, in addition to the 
safety exhibits, the actual 
work of the firemen. Practical talks on 
what to do in case of fire were given and 
there were police drills, a peace pageant, 
and a “Reconstructed-Fourth” parade, all 
accompanied by one of the best police bands 


and 


school 
and citizens, 


usual rescue 


in the country. 

In the schools, Safety Day was observed 
by lectures and writing essays based on 
questions of safety. 

While the municipal departments had a 
very large part in the program of the con- 
vention, their exhibits were not minimized 
thereby. The Departments of the Mayor, 
Public Safety, Public Health and Charities, 
Public Works, Wharves, Docks and Fer- 
ries, the Municipal Court and Board of 
Recreation exhibited their work by charts, 
photographs and objects so arranged and 
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explained that thousands of citizens went 
away with a greater interest in and respect 
for what is being done every day to safe- 
guard the public. 

For instance, in the Electrical Bureau of 
the Department of Public Safety, the two 
types of fire boxes in use in this city were 
connected electrically so that the attendant 
could show how to turn in an alarm of fire 
Che exhibit of the Department of Wharves, 
Docks and Ferries, largely assisted by the 
government departments, contained all the 
directly useful devices for safety on the 
water. 

The need of rat extermination 
graphically emphasized by the jars contain- 
ing a leper rat and one infected with bu- 
bonic plague just caught in this campaign. 
Philadelphia's need of adequate sewage dis- 
posal to redeem its rivers could be realized 
by a glance at the map showing the great 
number of sewers now discharging east 
and west into the Delaware and Schuylkill. 
Public utilities, such as the Philadelphia 
Rapid Transit Company, the United Gas 
Improvement Company, Philadelphia Elec- 
tric Company, and manufacturers which 
have given considerable attention to the 
safety of employes and the public, occupied 
large spaces, and the exhibit of the Na- 
tional Council of Safety, the Curtis Publish- 
ing Company and the life insurance com- 
panies attracted the attention of old and 


was 











young 
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PANORAMIC VIEW OF CONVENTION 


“Safe” literature and the new non- 
xplosive, price-reduced motion picture out- 


University Training for 
Public Service 
he increasingly 
being played by the 
movement for better trained public officials 
is seen from a number of announcements 
recently made, relative to courses in public 


active part which is 


universities in the 


service. 

lhe University of Texas (“Announce- 
ment of Courses in Municipal Administra- 
tion”; Bulletin No. 357, September 5, 1914) 
offers courses arranged in six groups to 
correspond with the six main divisions of 
municipal administration, namely, Public 
Safety and Welfare, Public Finance, Pub 
lic Education, Public Law, Municipal Engi 
neering, and Public Health. The courses 
outlined, which are merely suggestive and 
may be varied to meet the individual re- 
quirements of students, lead to the regular 
college degrees and 
studies of a college course in addition to 
the specialized training. 

New York University announces two dis- 


tinct courses. One, “A Course in the Pub- 


lic Affairs of the City of New York,” is 
intended for “graduate students and others 
who are prepared by experience and train- 
ing to lead and instruct civic clubs and 


HALL, 
CENTER, AND HOUSE ON STAGE FOR 


include the general. 


SHOWING EXHIBITS, DRILL GROUND IN 
DEMONSTRATION OF FIRE DRILLS 


fits vied in drawing the crowds between 


programs. 





instruc 


methods of 
consists of 


profit by laboratory 
tion.” This 
evening sessions and frequent visits to the 


course two-hour 
city institutions for purposes of first-hand 
study. In addition, members must one night 
a week lead and instruct civic clubs. This 
course entitles a student to hours ot 
university credit, and tuition is the same as 
for other two-hour courses 

In cooperation with the city administra 
tion, the University is also conducting a 
series of courses for the employes of New 


two 


York, having for its object to increase the 
efficiency of the employes and to prepar« 
them for advancing to higher Salaried posi 
tions, Classes are held in the Municipal 
Building from four to six in the afternoon 
The subjects offered are English, secretat 
ial duties, advanced stenography, element 
ary statistics, bookkeeping, accounting and 
government of the city of New York. The 
fifteen sessions is 


tuition for courses of 


$10, and for thirty sessions $20. The en 
rollment has been large, and this, with the 


interest and enthusiasm.shown by the em 


ployes, has indicated clearly the need for 


work of this kind. 
More comprehensive suggestions are em 


bodied in a pamphlet issued by the Ameri 

















reet as a Dance } 








giving ( rnished music, and the 
ho o xpense of providing the corn meal 
ici ches for onlookers was met 
eld a en of the town At the 
di ( he season, which it is es 
ial degr« ed by 4,000 persons, a 
hist ( ial dancers vave ce ol 
( ‘ atest steps for half an hour 
ul he street was opened to the public 
9 ecess rose at any time for dealing , 
h | ‘ undesirable persons, a 
vhi re policem patroled the street 
q ess for emergency. Millionaires 
1 he families and two-dollar-a-day men 
r Col said to h e enjoyed themselves equally 
Service ese dances, and altogether a most 
Gt ity feeling was promoted 
. + + 
Public Work for Unemployed 
y provide rk tor unemployed heads 
lies d g¢ the coming winter, the 
ti S et of Dayton, Ohio, have 
erTies Oo i ond Sssuc of $100,000 at = pe! 
Phese in denot utions of forty, fifty and 
Che ndred dollar bonds, the proceeds 
treet the sale of which are to be used in 
roughly irks extensions. These bonds were 
ea Phe 5 | in small denominations so that they . 
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might be sold over the counter in case they 
were not taken by the regular bond market 
Only men who have families dependent 
upon them for support will be taken for this 
work, and no one will be employed steadily 
throughout the winter, the intention being 
to give as many heads of families as pos 
sible an opportunity to earn something 
+ + 

A New Periodical 

On October I there appeared the first 
number of Dawe’s Federalist, a semi 
monthly magazine edited by Grosvenor 
Dawe, of Washington, D. C., former editor 
of The Nation’s Business. \t is announced 
that 

“Because business is the greatest binding 
force in our nation this periodical will be 
given over solely to setting forth, gradually 
and with such particularity as may render eacl 
statement valuable, the whole relation of the 
Federal Government to business. This will be 
accomplished by taking up various lines of 
business and showing their relation to Federal 
legislation, passed or proposed, decisions i 
Federal courts, and activities of Federal cd 
partments.” 

he paper will be non-partisan and will 
“mirror conditions exclusively.” It will 
carry no advertising, but will publish an 
announcement of Government books in 
each issue without charge 

+ + 
" a) 

Trees and Shrubs for Fall 


Planning 

\fter the leaves begin to fall and before 
the ground freezes is a favorable time for 
planting certain forest trees and shrubs, in 
the opinion of the New York State Colleg: 
of Forestry at Syracuse. Although this in 
volves some danger of winter killing, it is 
safer than leaving the work until busy 
springtime, when it is apt to be hurried 
or neglected 

Of the trees recommended by the College 
as best adapted for growth in New York 
State, the Norway maple is chosen in pret 
erence to the sugar maple because less sus 
ceptible to serious insects and tree diseases. 
he graceful elm is also condemned on ac- 
count of the elm leaf beetle and other in 
sects which attack it. For street planting, 
the sycamore is considered desirable, owing 
to its ability to withstand adverse soil con 
ditions and coal smoke. The Oriental syca 


more is especially suited to wide streets 


and is cleaner than the native sycamore, 


which has a tendency to shed its bark. Th 
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’riental sycamore grows almost as 1 
idly as the Carolina poplar, and holds 
leaves later in the autumn 

Among the native shrubs of New Yorl 
State suitable for planting are the 

bridal wreath) the bronze tohage 
which is attractive throughe ut the seas 
the Philadelphus or mock orange, witl 
fragrant cream-colored blossoms: the 


right honeysuckle, which bears masses 


brightly colored berries during the latt 
part of the summer; the deutzias, all 
which are profuse bloomers d the we 
lias. of which there ar inv hybrid vari 
ties desirable for autumn planting 
Japanese barberry can be used with ex 
lent effect for planting ibout the | 
tion of i house or as a hedg« 
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An Artistic Memorial Fountain 


The beautiful Clara Baur memo 


fountain recently unveiled In Cincinnati 


, 
in example Of Civ irt tn tT ¢ 
tion It shows as its cent: ject 
finely poised figure in bror 

ing a reed The figure 1 nted 
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base of gray granite and at its feet is a some interesting figures with regard to 
shell resting on gracefully developed home ownership. The section of the re- 
rushes. Two croaking frogs perched on port referring to this subject says: 


the rim of the coping are sending slender 
streams of water into the shell. <A baby 
frog, in its desire to be nearer the piper, 
has leaped to the edge of the shell and is 
doing its best to take part in the chorus. 
rhe effect of the whole is one of simplicity 
and playfulness. The fountain is a me- 
memorial to Clara Baur, who was a promi- 
nent Cincinnati artist; the sculptor being 
- Clement Barnhorn, a Cincinnatian. 
+ + 
Home Ownership and Good Citizenship 
In the latest annual report of the Phila- 


delphia Housing Commission are found 







SHURTLEFF, FLAveEL, of the Boston Bar, in col- 
laboration with 
FREDERICK Law Otmstep, Fellow American 


Society of Landscape Architects. 
Carrying Out the City Plan. (Publica- 
tion of the Russell Sage Foundation.) 


1914. 349 pp. $2.00 
This book deals with the practical application of 
\merican law in the execution of city plans, taking 


up che more significant 
cities under three main 


variations in 
headings: the acquisition of 
land, the power to tax, and the police power. In the 
appendices are compiled legislative acts, city ordi 
nances, court decisions, and information on English and 
Continental systems of acquiring land for public pur- 
poses. 


James, Herman G., J. D., Ph. D., Associate 
Professor of Government and Director 
of the Bureau of Municipal Research 
and Reference at the University of 
Texas. 
Applied City Government. 1914. 106 pp. 
82 cents 
Presenting in logical order the various matters with 
which a city charter must deal, with a statement of 
the general principles involved. In each case the dis- 
cussion is followed by model charter provisions, which 
taken .together constitute a complete model charter. 
The constructive material supplied in this compact 
form will be useful to legislators, charter-framers and 
students of municipal government. 


Bearp, Cuartes A., Associate Professor of 


Politics in Columbia University, and 
Bearp, Mary Ritter. 


American Citizenship. 
lustrated. 1.11 


In this volume, which is intended as a textbook for 
use in the first year of high school, the authors have 
aimed to give due attention to both the political and 
the sociological side of civics. One object has been 
to make pupils realize that social institutions are not 


1914. 330pp. Il- 


Municipal and Civic Publications 
Copies may be ordered of Tue American City, with the exception of Government publications and 
those indicated as free, which should be ordered direct from the offices publishing them 


representative 


“The United States census figures for 1910 
show the number of homes privately owned 
in Philadelphia is 26 per cent of the total num- 
ber of houses, or a gain of 5.4 per cent since 
1900. However, this gain is nominal, for with 
it has gone an increase of about II per cent in 
the number of mortgaged homes. Carrying 
this study a little farther, we find that in the 
wards where the congestion of population is 
greatest, even though they have few tene- 
ments, the percentage of home ownership is 
smallest. It is significant that where the per- 
centage of privately-owned homes is relatively 
high, the death rate is usually lower than 
where there is a low percentage of home own- 
ership. It is further significant that in these 
greatest independence in 
manifest.” 


former wards the 
political affiliation is 





a fixed thing, and that they themselves are creative 
factors in social life. The book is written with a 
view to interesting girls as well as boys. Simple ques 
tions and a bibliography follow each chapter, and 
there is a section of more difficult questions intended 
for research work. 


Dean, Artuur D., F. L. G. A., Solicitor of the 
Supreme ee and 
Rimmer, E. J., M. Eng., B. Se, A. M. Inst. 


oe A —_— at-Law. 


A Digest of the Law and Practice Relating 
to Local Government in England and 
Wales (including London.) London. 
1914. 303 pp. $1.35 

An authoritative handbook on a wide and difficult 
subject, explaining in outline the meaning of loca! 
government, its growth, the constitution of local gov- 


ernment authorities and their various powers and 
duties. 


3RADFORD, Ernest S., Ph. D. 


Water Terminals in the United States 
and Their Control. Pages 237-242 of The 
Annals of The American Academy of 
Political and Social Science, September, 
1914. Cloth, $1.50; paper, 
_An analysis of the present inadequacy and _ inef- 
ficiency of water terminals of the United States. Unity 
of operation of all transportation, and public control 
of such unified transportation, are suggested as two 
needs concerning which little difference of opinion 
exists. 
NeETTLEFOLD, J. S., 
Tenants, Ltd. 


Garden Cities and Canals. London, 1914. 

220 pp. 1 diagram. 37 cents 

A discussion of the possibilities of extending the 

garden city movement in England through the de- 

velopment of canals. Mr. Nettlefold uses the example 

of France, Belgium and Germany to show that canals 

may succeed in competition with the railroads. Steps 

essential to a forward policy ot inland waterway man- 
agement are pointed out. 


Chairman of Harborne 
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Unitep States DEPARTMENT OF 
BUREAU OF THE CENSUS. 
Financial Statistics of Cities Having a 
Population of Over 30,000. 1913. (Bul- 
letin 126. Prepared under the supervision 
of Starke M. Grogan, Chief Statistician 
for Statistics of Cities.) 15 cents 
Housinc COMMITTEE OF THE MINNEAPOLIS 
Civic AND COMMERCE ASSOCIATION, 
Housing Laws. 1914. 127 pp. 75 cents 


\ summary of the more important provisions of city 
and states codes in the United States and Canada 


Mawson, Tuomas H., Hon. A. R. IL. B. 
and Sons, City Planning Experts. 
Calgary: A Preliminary Scheme for 
Controlling the Economic Growth of 


COMMERCE, 


the City. (Report to the City Planning 
Commission of Calgary, Alta.) 1914. 
Quarto. 88 pp. Photographs and plans. 

$2.50 


his is an unusually comprehensive and elaborate 
report, illustrated in colors. In discussing each phase 
of esthetic or utilitarian improvement, a careful bal- 
ance between the possible and the ideal is maintained 
by the authors, which makes the suggestions offered 
of essentially practical value. Considerable atten- 
tion is devoted to the question of traffic facilities. 

Leeson, Cecit, Social Study Higher Diploma, 

Birmingham University. 

The Probation System. London, 1914. 
IQI pp. 95 cents 
Owing to the more mature development of the pro 
bation system in America, this book is devoted largely 
to a study of American conditions. The author dis- 
cusses probation, probation institutions, the selection 
of cases, officers, results of probation, unsuccessful 
cases, and defects of the system. He concludes that 
the faults lie in administration rather than principle. 

PurFer, J. ADAMS. 

Vocational Guidance; the Teacher as a 
Counselor. 1914. 306 pp. Illustrated. 

$1.25 

rhe author takes up at length the relative value of 

openings in various branches of industry and _ the 

wide opportunities open to teachers for guiding boys 
and girls into the occupation best adapted to them. 

Lewis, Ervin Eucene, A. M. 

Vocational Guidance in High Schools. 

(University of Iowa Extension Bulletin 

No. 6, New Series No. 85, July 4, 1914.) 

Il pp. 5 cents 

FILLeBrown, C. B., Massachusetts 

Single Tax League. 

Taxation. 1914. 163 pp. 55 cents 

A study of the nature of taxation, the various kinds 

of taxation in operation, and reform tendencies in 
taxation. 

BaTTEN, E. J., Secretary of the Chicago Single 

Tax Club. 

The Single Tax: What It Is; What Has 
Been Done; What It Will Do; How To 
Get It. 10914. 16 pp. 5 cents 
12 copies, 40 cents; 100 copies, $1.50. 

PLAYGROUND AND RECREATION ASSOCIATION OF 

AMERICA, 


What Children Live By. (The Play- 
ground for September, 1914; a monthly 
magazine; price, $2.00 a year.) 35 pp. 
Illustrated. 25 cents 
This number of The Playground supplements the 
number for April, 1914. In April there were shown 
thirty-eight photographs illustrating the need of year- 


President, 
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round playgrounds for children The present number 
consists of photographs showing the happy children 


of cities with playgrounds, engaged in the various 
forms of recreation which may be enjoyed from day to 
day. 


Unitep States DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE. 
Progress Report of * aes ones in 
Dust Prevention and Road Preservation, 
1913. (Professional paper, contribution 
from the office of Public Roads.) July 10, 
1914. 40 pp. 5 cents 


MELLON INSTITUTE OF INDUSTRIAL RESEARCH 
AND SCHOOL OF SPECIFIC INDUSTRIES. 
Some Engineering Phases of Pitts- 
burgh’s Smoke Problem. (Smoke In 
vestigation Bulletin No. 8.) 1914 193 
PP. 50 cents 
Unitep States DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCI 
3UREAU OF STANDARDS. 


Standard Methods of Gas Testing. ( Cir- 
cular No. 48 of the Bureau of Standards 
First edition, issued August 1, 1914.) 180 
pp. 35 cents 
Unitep States DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE, 
BuREAU OF STANDARDS. 
Safety Rules to be Observed in the 
Operation and Maintenance of Electrical 
Equipment and Lines. (Circular No. 40 
of the Bureau of Standards. First edition 
August I, 1914.) 50 pp. 15 cents 
Giving the results of an investigation of existing 
rules by the Bureau, and suggestions of competent 
critics throughout the country. 
THE NATIONAL SHorT BALLOT ORGANIZATION 


Commission Government with a City 
Manager. 1914. 6 pp. In small quanti 
ties free; large quantities at the rate of 
$4.50 per thousand. 

Gives points of contrast between “The Old Way” 
and “The New Wav” of governing cities, some results 
of commission and city manager government whe 
tried, and a list of cities operating under or actively 
considering one or both of these forms of government 
Sr. Lours Pusiic Lrprary. 


The Regulation of Public Dance Halls. 
(St. Louis Public Library Monthly Bulle- 


tin, July, 1914. New Series, Vol. 12, No 
8.) 188 pp. Free 
Containing a summary of the laws in force in cer 


tain American cities. 
MUNICIPAL REFERENCE 
Lic Liprary. 


A Study of Rapid Transit in Seven 
Cities. (Municipal Reference Bulletin 
No. 3. Prepared under the direction of 
Theodore K. Long, Esq.. Member of the 
Chicago City Council.) July, 1914. 27 pp. 


Liprary, Cuicaco Pur 


Free 
The cities included are New York, Chicago, Phila- 
delphia, Boston, London, Paris and Berlin 
Tue Civic Press. 
The American City Pamphlets. Two 


pamphlets recently issued are: 
Public Comfort Stations; Their Economy 
and Sanitation. By Donald B krmetrone. 
M. D. No. 117 15 cents 


Public Health Work in Rural Communi- 
ties. By Samuel A. Greeley, C. E. No 
119. 15 cents 
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Conventions and Exhibitions 


ON THE CALENDAR 


NovEMBER 9-14.—ATLANTA, GA. 

American Highway Association. Busi- 
ness Manager, Charles P. Light, Colorad 
Building, Washington, D. C. 

NOVEMBER 10-12.—SEATTLE, WASH. 


League of Pacific Northwest Munici- 
palities. Acting Secretary, Stephen B. | 
Penrose, Walla Walla, Wash 

NOVEMBER 12-14.—Boston, Mass. 


American Association for Study and 
Prevention of Infant Mortality. [execu 
tive Secretary, Miss Gertrude B. Knipp 
1211 Cathedral Street, Baltimore, Md. 

NOVEMBER 12-14.—PHILADELPHIA, Pa. 


Conference of American Mayors for 
the Discussion of Utility Problems. 
Acting Director, Clyde L. King, Room 
216, City Hall, Philadelphia, Pa. 

NoveMBER 16-20.—HaArrispurc, PA 

Industrial Welfare and Efficiency 
Conference. Secretary, R. M. Pennock 
Harrisburg, Pa. 

NOVEMBER 17-21.—BALTIMORE, Mb. 

National Municipal League. Secre 
tary, Clinton Rogers Woodruff, North 
American Building, Philadelphia, Pa. 


NOVEMBER 27-DECEMBER 6.—]J ACKSONVILLE, FLA 


Southern Health Exhibition. In con 
nection with the Annual Meeting of the 
American Public Health Exhibition. Chair 
man, Executive Committee, Dr. C. E 
Terry, City Health Officer, Jacksonville, 
Fla. 

NOVEMBER 30-DECEMBER 5.—JACKSONVILLE, FLA. 

American Public Health Association. 
Secretary, Prof. Selskar M. Gunn, Massa- 
chusetts Institute of Technology, Boston, 
Mass. 


DECEMBER I-4.—New Yorwk Crry. 

American Society of Mechanical En- 
gineers. Annual Meeting Secretary 
Calvin W. Rice, 29 West Thirty-ninth 
Street, New York City. 

DecEMBER 2-4.—WaAsHINGTON, D. C. 

American Civic Association. Secretary, 
Richard B. Watrous, Union Trust Build 
ing, Washington, D. C. 


DECEMBER 2-4—WaASHINGTON, D. C 
_American Institute of Architects. 
Secretary, D. Knickerbocker Boyd, The 
Octagon, Washington, D. C 

DeCEMBER 2-4.—SPRINGFIELD, On10 

First Convention of City Managers. 
Held at the call of Charles F. Ashburner, 
City Manager, Springfield, Ohio. 


1416] 


DECEMBER 9-12.—RICHMOND, VA, 
National Society for the Promotion 
of Industrial Education. Secretary, C. A. 
Prosser, 105 East Twenty-second Street, 
New York City. 
DeCEMBER 10-11.—WaAsHINGTON, D. C. 
National Consumers’ League. Annu:i 
Meeting. General Secretary, Mrs. Flor 
ence Kelley, 106 East Nineteenth Street, 
New York ( ity. 
DECEMBER 12-19.—Nrw York Ciry. 
International Exposition of Safety 
and Sanitation. Under direction of 
\merican Museum of Safety. Director, 
Dr. William H. Tolman, 29 West Thirty- 
ninth Street, New York City. 
DeceMBerR 14-18.—Cnicaco, ILL. 


American Road Builders’ Association. 
Secretary, A. W. Dean, C. E., Massachu- 
setts Highway Association, Boston, Mass. 


+ ¢ 


American Road Congress 

The program of the Fourth American 
Road Congress, which is to be held in At 
lanta, Georgia, November 9-14, carries the 
names of 25 official heads of highway de 
partments of the national and state govern 
ments, who will present every phase of road 
construction, maintenance and administra 
tion. The American Bar Association, the 
\merican Bankers’ Association, and the 
National Civil Service Reform League will 
he represented in the sessions, and highway 
engineering in schools and colleges will be 
given attention through addresses by promi 
nent educators. The Construction and 
Maintenance program includes papers and 
discussions on the following subjects: 


“Drainage Structures’; “System in Road Manage 
” 


ment”: “Maintenance Methods and Relation to Traf 
fic’; “Convict Labor”; “Rights of Way”; “Surfaces 
for Light Volume Mixed Traffic’; ‘Efficiency in High 
way Organizatior Centralization of Purchases”: 


“State Control of Road Work as a Policy”; “Engineer- 

ing Supervision of Road Construction’; “Economics”: 
Educational Field for Highway Departments”; 
Heavy Traffic Roads”; “Grades and Excavation”; 
Problems of Street Construction and Maintenance”’: 
Road “inders and Palliatives’’: “Possible Lines of 

Improvement in Contract Highway Work.” 


Che exhibit of the U. S. Office of Public 
Roads, which is being prepared for the 
Panama-Pacific Exposition, will be shown 
intact at the Road Congress, and will in- 
clude not only exact models of every known 
type of road and the historical development 
of road building from earliest times, but also 
special models showing road location, the 
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eautifying of the roadside and mountain 
road construction as exemplified in the fine 
(here will also be 
from a number of the states. 


Swiss roads exhibits 
A viaduct ex 
tending for two blocks will accommodate an 
exhibit of heavy road machinery in opera 
tion. On the evening of the opening day a 
reception will be given to the delegates and 
visitors by Governor and Mrs. Slaton, and 
the annual Road Congress banquet will be 
held the following evening at the Kimball 
hotel. 
+ + 


. . , 

American Road Builders 
Association 

The first afternoon and evening of the 
convention of the American Road Builders’ 
\ssociation, which is to be held as the 
\merican Good Roads Congress, in Chi 
cago, December 14-18, will be devoted to 
registration and to the exhibition. On the 
afternoon of December 15 the Congress will 
be called to order by President W. A. 
McLean, and addresses of welcome will be 
given by officials of the city of Chicago, the 
state of Illinois, the Illinois Highway Com- 
mission, the University of Illinois, the Illi 
nois Society of Civil Engineers and Sur 
veyors, and the Illinois Highway Improve 
ment Association. Technical sessions will 
occupy the rest of the convention. The sub 
jects treated have been chosen to cover the 
three general divisions of highway work: 
organization, construction and maintenance. 
\mong the topics treated will be the fol 
lowing: 

“Widths, Depths and Crowns”; “‘Road Foundations 

Concrete, Telford, Gravel, etc.”; “Organization”; 
*Trafic—Present Tendencies, Probable Development 
and Regulation’; “Machinery for Construction and 
Maintenance”; “Brick Roads and Streets’; “Surface 
or Floors for Bridges”; “Bituminous Construction and 
Maintenance—Recent Practice’; “Concrete Roads”; 
“Recent Practice in the Construction of Wood and 
Granite Block Pavement”; “Earth and Gravel Road 
Construction” ; “Street Paving in Small Cities’: 


“Convict Labor in Road Construction”; “‘Dust Pre 


vention and Street Cleaning.” 

The Association’s annual dinner will be 
held on the evening of Wednesday, Decem- 
ber 16, and on the following evening it is 
planned to hold a popular session similar to 
the one held in Philadelphia last December, 
with speakers of national prominence. 


+ + 


National Association of Commercial 
Organization Secretaries 

At the joint convention of the American 
Association of Commercial Executives and 
the Central Association of Commercial 
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Secretaries, held in Cincinnati late in Sep 
consolidated 


formed, called the National 


tember, a organization Was 
\ssociation ot 
Commercial Organization Secretaries, the 
object ot which is to promote efficiency in 
organization work lhe new association 
has beén launched with the combined mem 
bership of the two former organizations 
lhe next convention is scheduled to be held 
in St. Louis. 

following are the names of the officers 


and directors of the new organiation 


President—S. ( 


ition, New Yor 


Mead, Secretary Merchants’ As 
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+ + 


American Civic Association 

\t the annual meeting of the American 
Civic Association in Washington, D, ( 
December 2, 5 and 4, there will be an un 
usually strong program in celebration of 
the fact that the 
old. An anniversary dinner will be held 
December 3, 


\ssociation is ten years 


which it is expected will be 
especially brilliant in respect to speakers 
and attendance. Special topics to be con 
sidered will be City and Town Planning, 
National Parks, Niagara Preservation, City 
and County Parks, Neighborhood Improve- 
ment and kindred subjects. 

+ + 


Industrial Education Convention 
During the convention of the National 
Society for the Promotion of Industrial 
Education at Richmond, December 9-12, 
there will be held at the call of the United 
States Commissioner of Education a con 
ference of specialists in charge of depart- 
ments in state universities, normal schools 
and other institutions for the training of 
teachers for vocational schools, and presi- 
dents or directors of such institutions, This 
conference will take place in the rooms of 
the Richmond Business Men’s Club on the 
evening of December 11. 


Correspondence 


a cere 
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should be addressed to W. T. Bawden, U. S. 
Bureau of Education, Washington, D. (¢ 
An extremely interesting feature of the 
convention of the National Society will be 
the presentation of a report upon the prin- 
cipal occupations of Richmond, especially 
those in which young people are engaged. 
\ synopsis of the findings of the com- 
mittee will be printed in tentative form and 
presented at the convention, with charts, 
diagrams, statistics, etc., as a basis 
and for formulating a program 
educational activities in Rich- 


slides, 
for study 
of future 
mond 


+ ¢ 


The American Society of Municipal 
Improvements 
At the convention of the American So- 
ciety of Municipal Improvements, held in 
Boston, October 6-9, the following officers 
were elected: 
President—William A. 


Howell, Newark, N. J 


Vice-Presidents—A, F. McCallum, H amilton, Ont. 
Norman S. Sprague, Pittsburgh, Pa Dalton, 
Dallas, Texas. 


Secretary—Charles Carroll Brown, 


Indianapolis, Ind. 
Treasurer—Will B 


Howe, Concord, N. H. 
The next annual meeting of the Society 
will be held in Dayton, Ohio. 


+ + 
League of Minnesota Municipalities 


\t the annual convention of the League 
of Minnesota Municipalities, held in Man- 
kato, October 21-22, the following officers 
were elected to serve for the ensuing year: 


President—J. E. Jenks, City Cloud. 


Vice-President—E. D 
Stillwater 


y Attorney, St. 
Buffington, City 


Secretary-Treasurer—Professor Richard R. Price, 
Minneapolis 

Trustees—P. J. Seberger, Mayor of St. Cloud; W 
I. Prince, Mayor of Duluth; C. W. Lyman, Mayor of 


Northfield. 

Virginia, Minn., was chosen as the meet 
ing place for the 1915 convention. 

Resolutions were adopted favoring the 
appointment of a special committee of the 
League on city planning and endorsing the 
idea of organizing a coOperative municipal 
engineering bureau for the benefit of the 
smaller cities and villages. 

+ + 


League of California Municipalities 

At the annual convention of the League 
of California Municipalities, held in Del 
Monte, Cal., October 12-14, the following 
officers were elected: 


President—A. E. Snow, Mayor of Fresno 
First Vice-President—Allen H. Wright, 


City Clerk 
of San Diego 





Attorney, 


Second Vice-President—Wallace Rutherford, City 
Attorney of Napa. ; 
Secretary—J. A. Mason, of San Francisco. 


The city of Oakland was selected as the 
place in which to hold the convention in 
IQ15. 

+ + 


International Association of 
Fire Engineers 

The forty-second annual convention of 
the International Association of Fire Engi 
neers, held at New Orleans, La., October 
20-23, was attended by about 300 active 
members. The following officers were 
elected: 


President—Chief Hugo R. Delfs, Lansing, Mich. 

First Vice-President—Chief Harry L. Marston, 
Brockton, Mass. 

Second Vice-President—Chief Thomas A. Clancy, 
Milwaukee, Wis. 


Secretary—Chief James McFall, Roanoke, Va. 
Treasurer—George W. Knofflock, Mansfield, Ohio. 


Cincinnati, Ohio, was selected as the 
place of the next annual meeting. 
+ + 
The American Society of 
Mechanical Engineers 


At the annual meeting of The American 
Society of Mechanical Engineers in New 
York, December 1-4, there will be an all- 
day session under the auspices of the Pub- 
lic Relations Committee of the Society on 
the general subject of “The Engineer in 
Public Service.” This session will be held 
at 10 A. M. on Thursday, December 3, in 
the Engineering Societies Building, 29 West 
Thirty-ninth street. The tentative pro- 
gram includes the following: 


Opening remarks, by Hon. John 
Mayor, New York City. 

Report of the Committee on Resolutions of the Snow 
Removal Conference held in Philadelphia, April 16-17, 
1914 

“The Collection and Disposal of Refuse, from an 
Engineering Standpoint,”” by Irwin S. Osborne, de- 
signer and operator of the Columbus (Ohio) garbage 
dispo sal plant. 

“he Training of Municipal Employes,” by H. M. 
Waite, City Manager, Dayton, Ohio. 

“The Cleaning of Public Buildings,” by William H. 

alll, Chief, Bureau of City Property, Philadelphia. 

“The Future of the Police Arm, Presented trom the 
Engineering Side,” by Henry Bruére, City Chamber- 
lain, New York City. 

‘The Highway Department, a Problem in Organiza- 
tion,” by William H. Connell, Chief, Bureau of High- 
ways and Street Cleaning, Philadelphia. 

“Controlling Factors in Municipal Engineering,” by 
Morris L. Cooke, Director, Department of Public 
Works, Philadelphia. 

“A Study of Cleaning Filter Sands,” by Sanford FE. 
Thompson, Consulting Engineer, Newton Highlands, 
Mass. 

“Municipal Colleges in Germany,” by Clyde L. King, 
Assistant Professor in Political Science, University of 
Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. 

“The Design and Operation of the Cleveland Munici- 
pal Electric Light Plant,” by Frederick W. Ballard, 


Purroy Mitchel, 


Commissioner of Lighting, Cleveland, Ohio. 

“The Handling of Sewage Sludge, tf 
Webster, Chief Engineer, 
delphia. , 


by George S. 
Bureau of Surveys, Phila- 
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The Relief Map—Its Advantages as a 
Demonstrator 
By William Robertson 


N every project of improvement, whether 
conducted as a national, municipal or 
private enterprise, whether it deals with 

the reclamation or irrigation of some vast 
areas, or the improvement of the utilities or 
beautification of our cities, those who are 
either to bear the burden or share the ad- 
vantages to be derived, “want to be shown.” 
In other words, the first questions which 
arise are, “What is it like now, and what 
is it going to be like when completed or 
changed ?” 

Generally the promoters of these enter- 
prises have had to rely for the explication 
of their ideas upon printed maps, blue 
prints, and more or less fictitious wash 
drawings which bore such relationship to 
the actuality as the temperament of the 
artist coupled with the more or less roseate 
promises of the promoter allowed. To the 
layman, the blue print or map often means 
nothing; and often even engineers and 
practical men themselves cannot, from the 
flat diagram, arrive at the proper appre- 
ciation of the difficulties with which they 
are to be confronted. 

Here is where the enormous advantages 
of the relief or topographic map, over the 
flat print as a demonstrator, is apparent. If 
it is a section of country which is being 
treated, the relief map is built up, contour 
by contour, from accurate surveys and data 
compiled by the U. S. Geological Survey, or 
Geodetic Survey, depending upon whether 
it is a land or water enterprise. If it is a 
park, or improvement of transit facilities, 
either land or water, within the city, or 
whatever it may be, it is built from the 
plans and specifications of the engineers or 
designers. All the elevations and undula- 
tions, features and characteristics properly 
scaled, are reproduced. In a word, a model 
is made, or as is often and most profitably 
done nowadays, two models are made, one 
showing the section as it actually is, and 
the other showing it as it is to be. 

Almost immediately, as the model or 
models take shape, any impracticabilities or 
discrepancies between theory and condition 
show themselves. It is not so very long 


ago that a case came under the writer's 
notice of a scheme which entailed the di- 
verting of a stream of water. Owing to the 
mass of glittering generalities which had 
been thrown around the central idea, one 
little point had been overlooked which, if 
carried out, would have resulted in an at- 
tempt to make a stream of water run up 
hill. Its discovery in the construction of 
a model saved possibly an enormous amount 
of money and much confusion. 

Leaving aside such violations of first 
principles as this—which of course are rare 

the advantages of the relief map or 
model is no less great in that it shows at a 
glance to either the layman or the expert, 
without befogging and burdening the mem- 
ory with masses of figures, just what is act- 
ually desired, with the central and second- 
ary features assuming their correct propor- 
tions. And many a disbursement committee 
will examine a model of an improvement, 
and become interested in spite of them- 
selves, who would not take the trouble to 
decipher the story on a blue print. 

The relief map also fills an intensely 
practical office in and during the actual con- 
struction of the affair of which it is a 
model. For it is not only what the sample 
case is to the salesman as a persuader, but 
also it is what the miniature model is to 
the sculptor, in construction. Much doubt 
which often arises, and time which as a 
consequence is lost, after a construction is 
well under way, owing to speculations over 
the feasibility of this or that idea, are 
saved. 

The relief map serves as an answer to 
the questions of interpretation or difference 
in judgment of any large work which may 
contain an element of experiment in its 
result. The United States Government has 
realized the truth of this, for the Agricul- 
tural, Forestry, Conservation and other 
branches of its service, whose labors entail 
the trying out of novel and experimental 
ideas, are continually requiring models of 
their various enterprises, not merely for 
purpose of exhibition, but as a well-defined 
aid to the constructors. In the work on 
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MUNICIPAL 
SIGNS | 
PORCELAIN 
stand alone in their field—the one and only one absolutely 


OF EVERY CHARACTER 
ENAMELED 
dependable sign product. 








FOR EVERY PURPOSE 
BAND 
siGcns _ |RON 


" GUARANTEED 
‘“‘BALTO” Guaranteed Porcelain Enameled Iron Signs 





These signs are made of the finest grade of vitreous Porcelain Enamel 
fused on specially processed iron at a temperature of 1600 degrees Fah- 
renheit—each color separately fused. 

‘*‘BALTO”’ Signs, exclusively, are fitted with 


non-corrosive metal sleeve eyelets—this 














feature protects the enamel at this point 
and adds another: distinctive element of 
finish to our signs. 











We produce every possible character of municipal 
signs—any size, shape, color combination or design. 
Without obligation our Service Department will 
be pleased to submit sketches and quotations. 
Additionally, we will send FREE, at our expense, 
to any authorized purchasing official or body a 
useful and attractive sample of finished Porcelain 
Enameled Iron. Write Department C. 


The Baltimore Enamel & Novelty Co. 
BALTIMORE, MARYLAND 
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Reproduced from a model made by Ho 


the Panama Canal many relief or model 
maps have been made in carrying out the 
various ideas relating to locks, etc.; and 
these were made not merely as show pieces, 
but as definite and tangible aids to the build- 
ing of the part concerned. 

Viewed also as an advertisement of a 
city, the relief or topographic map or model 
is no less valuable. For cities as well as 
private concerns grow by advertising, and 
the city which can most convincingly ad- 
vertise itself as a business center, or as the 


LS AND VICINITY 


well’s Microcosm, Washington, L. ( 


most attractive place of abode, is the one 
which—other things being equal—grows 
the most quickly. A single model showing 
some improved facilities for transportation, 
placed on public exhibition, has been known 
to bring about the installation of more big 
business plants in one year than had accu- 
mulated there in the previous decade. The 
model showing the advantages to be ob- 
tained catches the eye, arouses the interest, 
and very often settles the determination of 
the searcher in his quest for a new and 
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buys a special set of 
10 Indiana Sidewalk 


Steel Forms 


ready to 










complete 
go to 
work 






$10 more and you can 
buy a special set of 


Fill Indiana Curb and 
Gutter Steel Forms complete 


Your LAST CHANCE to Get In on This BARGAIN 


operate. They enable you to speed up on your 





HESE prices will be maintained for the next 30 





daysonly. Here's your opportunity, now Next 
month the prices go up 
{ This sidewalk set includes sufficient forms to lay 
34 running feet of walk, 4 feet wide or under, at one 


sidewalk work this Fall, to discount competition and 
to underbid the other fellow. { For $10 more you 
can buy a special set of curb and gutter steel forms 
Using this set with the side rails of the special set 


of walk forms, you can lay 20 running feet of curb 
and gutter with one setting. {§ These outfits will 
start you toward success. You will not be disap 
pointed in their convenience. They are made rigid 
enough so as not to bend out of shape, and light 
enough for easy handling Catalogue on request 
© We are prepared for a rush of orders on account of 
the special price, so send your check, draft or money 
order in early, right now—there is no better time 


42 EAST RIVER STREET 
PERU, INDIANA 


setting of the forms, and is sufficient to lay 100 
RUNNING FEET of walk per day Dividing 
plates for wider walk will be furnished when specified, 
at a slight advance in price 

{ Indiana forms have no wedges, no bolts, no nuts, 
to bother with. The same rigid side rails can be 
used for curb and gutter work. One equipment for 
two classes of work is a big saving and a mighty 
strong recommendation for their use. {¢ Simple to 


INDIANA CONCRETE MOLD CO. 








STOP! LOOK!! LISTEN!!! 
JUST THE MIXER YOU'VE BEEN WISHING FOR 


The “Big-an-Litle” 


From any point of view the 
“Big-an-Litle” will help you do 
better work—more of it—reduce 
your expenses—and increase 
your profits. 


Look at this mixer and send 
to us at once for full and 
complete information. 


JAEGER MACHINE CO. 


215 W. Rich Street 









1914 Model 
NowReady 











A Selected List of 


COLUMBUS, OHIO 
FOR GIRLS 
MUNICIPAL AND CIVIC 
BOOKS 


VOCATIONS 15) w-tveoee 


,_ A book to help the right girl find the right place. The author 
is an authority on the subject. 12 mo. Cloth. 75 cents Net. 


The A. S. Barnes Co. - New York 


will be sent on request by 
THE CIVIC PRESS 
87 Nassau St., N.Y. City 
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finer location for the plant he is to build. 

In the hands of the proficient manufac- 
turers of this form of map, these models 
have attained a very high state of perfec- 
tion and naturalness. Besides being accu- 
rate exponents of ideas, they are many of 
them beautiful and artistic from a purely 
pictorial point of view; the characteristic 
features, foliation, being treated 
sympathetically, artistically and accurately. 


Cac. 


rhe leading schools, colleges and educa- 
tional institutions both in this country and 
abroad. have already realized the immense 


value of relief maps as teachers of geog- 
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423 
student will comprehend clearly and defn 
itely the meaning of what is being taught 


in a very small fraction of the time hitherto 


spent on illustrated text books filled with 
masses of statistics The significance ot 
this should be apparent If those whose 
vocation it is to find the quickest, most 1m 


pressive method concede the superiority of 


the relief map as the best means of convey 
ing a geographical idea, then the busy man 
—or the city, which is the collective busy 
such a 


man—can hardly afford to ignor¢ 


means, when desirous of presenting either a 


projected enterprise tor inspectio1 oO! 


raphy. They are awake to the fact that the completed one for approval 
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, Methods, Materials and and Appliances 
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DAYTON TRI-CAR 


Interesting Fire Apparatus 

The Dayton Tri-Car chemical is manufac- 
tured in the factory of The Davis Sewing 
Machine Company, in Dayton, Ohio, a plant 
covering 15% acres and employing 2,000 men. 
This piece of fire-fighting apparatus carries the 
following equipment: a 35-gallon chemical 
tank holding 30 gallons; 200 feet of %-inch 
chemical hose; two 3-gallon hand extinguish- 
ers; an acid bottle holder; a soda charge in 


CHEMICAL 


FIRE-FIGHTING APPARATUS 

anister; a pick-head axe; a crowbar; an ex 
tension ladder; two lanterns, and a tool box 
The first cost and the he 


maintenance cost o! 


>» 


apparatus ate small, making it | 

f machines for the 
expense of one large motor chemical A pos 
sible speed of 45 miles an hour insures getting 
to the fire at the start, and makes this equip 
ment of especial value to small towns, rural 
communities and institutions 


provide a number of th 
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Many Satisfied Users 


will tell you what Atlantic Pumping Equipment earns for them. We 
will gladly tell you where you may talk to a contractor who uses 
them, and see the Atlantic in operation. 

A sturdy gasoline engine attached to a pump; both mounted on 
a wheeled truck—easily moved around the job to where needed. 

Engines are single-cylinder, jump-spark. ‘The pumps are from 
2,000 to 3,000 gallons per hour in the smaller sizes, to 5,000 and 
6,000 gallons per hour in the large sizes. ‘There are four types of 
diaphragm pumps, one piston force-pump and one centrifugal, all 
equipped with the strong, trouble-proof 


Atlantic Pumping Engine 


ATLANTIC 
PUMPING ENGINES 


do the work of 8 
men. 

require only 1 pint 
of gasoline per 
hour. 


—operate without 
expensive re- 
pairs. 


run themselves; 
constant ‘“‘tend- 
ing’’ not neces- 
sary. 
—can be regulated 
while running 


at any speed. New 3-inch Atlantic Diaphragm 


TRENCH PUMP 
Guaranteed for One Year 


For one year after you receive your Atlantic Gasoline Pumping Engine 
we guarantee it to work properly and we will replace any parts broken 
on account of defective material or workmanship. In order that you 
may see that the Atlantic Engine will do your work, you may wire or 
write us and we will have our nearest agent ship you a pump for 5 
days’ trial free. If it doesn’t do the work we claim for it, ship it 
back at our expense. 


Telegraph or write for net prices and full description. 


men cosh 


Manufacturers of. 








Ross Concrete Spade, Andrews’ Concrete Tamper, Safety Trench Braces, Felton’s Sewer and 
Concrete Rods and Pear! Brand Suction Hose. 
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Clever Advertising 





The Hersey Manufacturing Company, « 
Boston, 1s advertising its Detector- Meter 
in attractive poster stamp, 134 x 2 inches 
which claims instant att on by the g 
f “Safety First’ in or letters 
. deep-blue background. Below this is a cut 
the “Detector-Meter” against a shield i re 


and orange radiating rays, and the statement 
that this device protects water department 
and underwriters completes the unique littl 
vivertisement 

+ + 
. 2 om 
The Automatic Flagman 


The Automatic Flagman is a device to pré 

tect railway grade crossings by giving effectiv 

warning of the approach of trains. At the ap 
proach of a train it rings a loud gong and 
waves a bright red disk by day and a red lamp 
by night. So sensitive is the human eye to red 
and to motion that such a warning can hardly 
escape notice 


~~ 


} } 


As shown by the illustrations, this device 
consists of a weatherproof case containing the 
operating mechanism and the signal disk, upot 
which are mounted standard ruby-red switch 
lenses with an incandescent lamp between. A 
small Westinghouse electric motor operates 


the mechanism that rings the gong and waves 
the disk. The motor receives its energy trom 
storage batteries, lighting circuits, or trolley 
circuits, depending on the character of the in oren 

wr THE AUTOMATIC FLAGMAN 
stallation. 





The device is manufactured by the Auto 
matic Flagman Company, Los Angeles, and \utomatic llagmen n the lines of the 
the illustrations show an installation of the Pacilic Electric Company, operates about 300 
Pacific Electric Railway Company of that city. times a day, with an average duration of about 
‘ This machine, which is one of several hundred 1'% minutes each. 








rit AUTOMATIC FLAGMA) \T \ ~-AILROAD CROSSING 
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CancoTrash Burner 


is the only burner on the market that: 





RUBBISH : | 
BURNS |Sts328s% | ghettos 
ashes all over the ad- 
( ooo ) joining surroundings. 


Nothing to Equal it for Burning Park Rubbish 


Indispensable for the Home, Office or Apartment 





Lasting Qualities 


Made in one piece sheet steel and electrically 
welded. No solder anywhere. No rivets to 
come loose. Peculiar construction prevents 
warping or twisting. 











Needed in Every Village as Well as Large City] 
MADE IN TWO SIZES AND IIE Pd 


PACKED THREE IN CRATE eee * 
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Write for descriptive circular MAAN ANSON, 


MADE ONLY BY 


AMERICAN CAN 
COMPANY 


Toledo NEW YORK Chicago 
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NEWS FROM ENGINEERS 


“Getting to the Fire’’ 


This is the enlivening title of a booklet of 36 
pages published by The Goodyear Tire & Rub- 
ber Company, of Akron, Ohio., setting forth 
the safety, reliability, economy, durability and 
resiliency of the fire truck tires made by this 
company. Many letters of testimony to the 
value of these tires, from manufacturers of 
motor fire apparatus and from fire chiefs, are 
cleverly reproduced and displayed in this in- 
teresting pamphlet, in connection with clear 
and telling comment and description and with 
pictures of apparatus equipped with Goodyear 
tires. The “Demountable” cushion fire truck 
tire for heavy use, and the “No-Rim-Cut, All- 
Weather” tread pneumatic tire for lighter 
wear, are pictured in detail. The Goodyear 
Company offers a “Change-Over” service by 
which Goodyear tires can be applied to wheel 
equipment now in use, and also a method 
whereby a truck can be quickly equipped with 
new wheels at a nominal cost and without 
laying aside the apparatus. Full particulars of 
this special service will be given by the com 
pany upon request without involving any ob 


ligation + + 
Cast Iron Threaded Pipe 


For years the makers of cast iron pipe have 
been urged to make pipe with thread joints 
This is now being done by James B. Clow & 
Sons, Chicago. Machines somewhat similar to 
those for threading wrought pipe are employed 
Cast iron couplings are used, with expansion 
joints at suitable intervals to take up the ex 
pansion and contraction. Large quantities of 
this product are now being turned out, and by 
its use a solid cast iron line may be secured 
which will stand any pressure up to 250 pounds 
without leak 

For wells driven in corrosive soil, where tub- 
ing is soon eaten up, cast iron threaded pipe 
has been used to great advantage. 

The makers have issued an interesting book- 
let, entitled “Pipe Economy,” which will be 
sent upon request. It treats not only of 
threaded pipe, but of flanged pipe and other 
products of interest in plumbing, heating, 
steam, gas and wun aay work. 


The Danger of Fly Poisons 

In connection with the merits of “Tangle- 
foot” fly paper, manufactured by the O. & W 
Thum Company, of Grand Rapids, Mich., it is 
interesting to note an editorial in the October 
issue of Child Betterment, on “The Fly Poison 
Peril,” from which we quote: 

“Considering the safe, up-to-date methods of de- 
stroying that pest, the domestic fly, it is remarkable 
that people will persist in using the fly-poison papers. 
The basic toxic principle of all these papers is arsenic, 
one of the deadliest and most insidious of poisons. The 
danger to children is great, and the danger to adults 
is by no means inconsiderable. The danger in general 
is proved by various items in our exchanges.” 

Then follows a partial list of accidents from 
poisonous fly papers occurring between July 1 
and August 24, 1914, inclusive, and covering “35 
cases of poisoning, 5 fatal and 30 non-fatal or 
uncertain.” “This list,” says Child Betterment, 
“speaks for itself.” 
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New Use for an Arc Lamp 
[The accompanying photograph shows a 
Westinghouse metallic flame arc lamp chosen 


by a colony of progressive sparrows as a place 
in which to raise their young. This lofty incu 
bator is located in the streets of a prominent 
city. As the type of lamp shown burns from 


‘ 


to 300 hours without a renewal of the 
electrodes, visits by the lamp attendant are few 
and far between, and the intervals afford a rare 
opportunity for the birds to collect the neces 
sary straws and sticks and carry out their 
ideals of family life. Even though, upon dis 
covering the home, some ruthless inspector 
tears off the accumulation of material, it has 
been found that the sparrows replace it in a 
surprisingly short time. This lamp has already 
been the scene of three successful hatchings 
Neither the intense volume of — given off 
by the lamp, nor the heat generated at the top 
where the ventilating orifices are located, seems 
to disturb the adaptable sparrows in their en 
joyment of a first-rate public utility 
+ + 
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Removal of the Robeson Company 

The Robeson Process Company, of New 
York City, manufacturers of Glutrin, an 
nounces a consolidation of the general office 
and all branch offices at 18 East Forty-first 
street. A change to a more central location 
has been made in order to improve the fa- 
cilities for handling a greatly increased busi- 
ness. Shipments will be made from the va- 
rious warehouses and plants as in the past, but 
all correspondence should be sent to the above 
address, 
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Here’s a new Tire Book every Fire Official will want. It is compiled by the Goodyear 
Experts from data furnished by prominent fire chiefs and fire apparatus manufacturers, 
See what they say about more dependable, economical and safer tire equipment. ‘‘Get- 
ting to the Fire’’ is a beautifully illustrated book of 36 pages. Write for your copy today. 


No-Rim-Cut . 1 Anti-Skid 


Tires G Za, Cushion Tires 


For Lighter Apparatus i For Heavy Trucks 
The ideal extra-strength A double-tread cushion 
pneumatic tire for lighter tire for heaviest equip- 
equipment. _ Gives per- ; ment. Notched to pre- 
fect protection —_— — vent skidding. The pat- 
slippery pavements anc cE= ante eniieecant ehies 
rough going. Contains OOD YEAR oak ak ao tlie 

all the famous Goodyear ) and s antwise  bric ges 
features that prevent rim- AKRON, OHIO give greater protection 


cutting, skidding, tread ° . than solid tires, without 
separation and blow-outs. Fire Truck Tires lessening durability. 


THE GOODYEAR TIRE & RUBBER COMPANY, AKRON, OHIO 
Makers of Goodyear No-Rim-Cut Automobile Tires (1941) 




















REMOVES SNOW 
From Gutters, Roads, Driveways and Walks 


The Galion Imperial Reversible 
Steel Snow Plow 


Does it Quickly and Cheaply 
Big Capacity—Low Cost—Built for 
Steady, Hard Work-—-Simple to 
Operate--No Expert Required. 
THE GALION IMPERIAL SNOW PLOW has advantages possessed by no 


other snow plow and none of their deficiencies. 


USE A GALION IMPERIAL to clean snow from streets and gutters 
keep the drains open for the free flow of the winter’s thaws and you will 
save the expense of chopping out sewers and drains, besides the added 
safety of dry, sure footing for pedestrians, teams and automobiles. 


THE GALION IMPERIAL SNOW PLOW is sold on a guarantee to do 
the work. 





Write us for special price and terms 


THE GALION IRON WORKS & MANUFACTURING CO., Galion, Ohio 
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Paper Dollars ure; a cooling system for the oil, which keeps 
The Schick all-steel fireproof baling press is ‘t ®! low temperature under extreme condi 
made by the Davenport Manufacturing Com atin + + 
pany, of Davenport, la., and its merits are set Lighting Standards for City Streets 
forth in a folder recently issued. There is On page 
money in waste paper when properly baled and f li tis ial , p » | 
. meee : - ignhting s idards used in Providence, R. | 
sold, and practical business men readily see the md. tarttns J | 
( I : and fiartiord, Conn., which were built for 
advantage of this method of handling the ac 


these ities D the | ni Foundr "on ny) 
l y on oundry Company 
cumulation of used paper in stores and offices ‘ : . 7 F 

pal es a ce tf Anniston, Ala. One of the Providenc« 


standards is the type used for the 6.0-ampers 


1 ; 


{01 of this issue is shown a grou 


al 





nverted magnetic arc lamps; the other is use: 
for the 100-candle-power type “C” (nitroget 

incandescent lamps he Hartford standard 
is used for the nitrogen-filled metallic filament 
incandescent lamp, and is the one recom 
nended by the Municipal Art Society afte: 
receiving competitive designs Chester B 
Price, of Montreal, was the designer, and 
Louis Bell, Ph. D., of Boston, was the cor 

sulting light expert. The city furnished and 


owns the standards, and the lighting contractor 
turnished all fixtures, and maintains them 





keeping the standards painted. The lights are 
pla ed n both sides of the street and stag- 
gered he average spacing on each side 
ranges fri m about 112 feet on the principal 


Street to about 200 feet on less important 


Streets 


Protecting the Water Meter 

The Eagle sectional meter box is made by 
le Eagle Machine Foundry Company, of 
Hope, Ark. It is manufactured in three sizes 
odies—6, g and 12 inches deep—and each 
section fits snugly into the cover recess, thus 
a -commodating service pipes to any deptl 





The Schick baler requires only 2%4 square feet 


of floor space It is convenient to fill and +} 
simple and quick to operate; three turn 





the handle make the compression. It ‘ 
side swing door that opens full and gives 
ample space for removing the bale. Its capacity 


is for bales of from 100 to 150 pounds, meas | 1 , 
' : ‘ he x and cover are made of gray iron: the 
uring 18 x 20 x 33 inches All the working lockin volt i f non-corrosi , nd 
? neg olt s oO On-COTTOSIve¢e Tass ind 
parts are of crucible steel, case-hardened. Its when the key is inserted and turned on 


se aS a waste paper bin as well as a baler is 

use as a waste paper bit he well as a bale : quarter, it is securely held in recess 
yre: “On ; ) s hrenroot ' V ' . 

ot great ¢ nvenience ant it _hrepro Tt quality as a handle with which to remove the enema 

is a “safety first’ consideration The ] 


e key cannot be taken out until the cover 
+ + rep! 1 and lock , 
; 1s replaced and locked, an operation requiring 
A Correction only two seconds 

The address of the Cement-Gun Company 
of New York City was incorrectly given on 

page 347 of the October wssue oT l HE A MEI 
can City. The correct address is 30 Church 


street + + 
Motor Apparatus Design 


\ folder recently issued by the Nott Fire 
Engine Company, of Minneapolis, attracts in 
stant attention by its picture of the Nott car 
designed for Chief Tom Davis of the Fire 
Department of Victoria, B. C., and by its 
direct talk on the quality of Universal motor 
fire apparatus. The new Universal design is 
described as follows EAGLE METER BOX IN CONCRETI 
SIDEWALK 





“Full stream line body—latest designed 








radiator, long-stroke motor, semi-steel cylin The in measurements of the box are 
ders, cast separately ; dome head design; three [ x 17 inches, affording ample space for riser 
spark ignition system; light weight pistons of pipes to be kept well away from the walls, thus 
dome head design: chrome Vanadium steel pert Iree circulation Ot warm air and 
piston rods; government bronze bearing sup preve! freezing. In localities where there 
ports, lined with Parson’s white metal; a force is no danger of deep freezing. one of the 
feed oiling system, also splash system; Krupp 12-inch sections for each meter is perfectly 
chrome nickel steel crank shaft, bored hollow satisfactory Che special points of good ser 
to eliminate crystalization, and to force oil t vice claimed for this box are these: It will 
all the bearings under 20 to 25 pounds’ pres withstand the ravages of inclement weather 
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Civic Organizations 


We believe that city lighting should be both 
attractive and efficient, adding to the beauty and the 
reputation of the city, as well as ensuring the comfort 
and safety of its citizens and the prosperity of its stores. 


| 
To | 
Munictpal Executives and 





We have compiled data, showing the cost and 
efficiency of Ornamental Street Lighting, which we 
shall be glad to furnish you free on request. 


Alba Globes and Balls 


are beautiful, make the light do its best (without 


glare), distribute the light efficiently, and decrease 
current costs. 


eee 


Alba is used in 586 out of 650 cities that have 
Ornamental Street Lighting. 





Send for Street Lighting Data and information 
regarding Alba. 





Macbeth-Evans Glass Company 
Pittsburgh 





Sales and Showrooms also in New York, Chicago, Philadelphia, St. Louis, Boston, 


Cincinnati, Cleveland, Dallas, San Francisco 





Macbeth-Evans Glass Co Ltd Toronto Us Pet Off. 
Vafeleeeeeiaen a 
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and will not crush under the weight of heavily 
loaded wagons; its simple lock cannot be tam- 
pered with by idlers; it encloses the service 
cock with the meter, and thus eliminates the 
extra expense of a service box. 


+ + 
Keeping the Garbage Out of Sight 


Among the many varieties of garbage and 
waste cans manufactured by the Rochester 
Can Company, of Rochester, N. Y., the “Iron 
Horse” underground garbage can is especially 
interesting. It is made with an outer shell of 
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heavy galvanized iron, guaranteed to with- 
stand the action of the elements, and with an 
inner pail of galvanized iron of ten- gallon 
capacity. This inner pail rests on supports 
several inches above the bottom of the outer 
can, and so does not touch the earth. There is 
a heavy tight-fitting cover over the whole re- 
ceptacle, with a hinged lid in the center. This 
lid is opened by putting the foot on the trip, 
and when the garbage is deposited and the 
foot removed, "ae lid closes automatically 
The entire cover is easily removed by the gar 
bage collector, and the container is taken out 
and emptied. + + 


Easy Riding Tires Without 
Punctures 


After severe tests covering every essential 
point, the Dayton airless tires, made by the 
Dayton Rubber Manufacturing Company, of 
Dayton, Ohio, were adopted by the American- 
LaFrance Fire Engine Company, Inc., of 
Elmira, N. Y., as standard equipment for their 
motor fire apparatus. 

This tire is built of a series of spokes or 
piers of high-grade elastic rubber, set within 
a casing to which the piers are vulcanized, so 
as to form a part of the tire structure. These 
piers of rubber within the tire cannot become 
loose in service. The open spaces between the 
piers permit the rubber to yield to an ob- 
struction and bulge into the spaces, thus 
making soft and easy riding. 

Dayton airless tires are claimed to combine 
four essential features of motor fire apparatus, 
viz.: reliability, speed, easy riding and dura- 
bility. 

It is said that they cannot be punctured or 
blown out or be torn from the rim, or in any 
other way be put out of service, and that they 
ride as smoothly as pneumatic tires. 





Gite eeaten Dastnes in 
Construction Work 


For many 
phragm pump, 


years the ordinary hand dia- 
handled with anywhere from 
two to four men, was about the only thing 
known for removing small but troublesome 
quantities of water and seepage from trenches, 
excavations, etc. There was finally evolved 
an outfit consisting of an ordinary diaphragm 
pump, connected up with a small gasoline en- 
gine, which resulted in a considerable saving 
of labor and trouble. 

The Harold L. Bond Company, of Boston, 
Mass., was a pioneer in .attacking the con- 
tractor’s problem in pumping, and soon placed 
on the market the Atlantic diaphragm pump- 
ing engine. Expert experience and knowledge 
have improved both the engine and the pump, 
until to-day there is a wide range of styles, 
with pumps of varying capacities, fitted for 
every demand. 

The Atlantic diaphragm pumping engine is 


supplied with 3-inch and 4-inch diaphragm 
pumps, both single and double, for trench 
work; then there is a double diaphragm pump 
for filling tanks, water carts, etc.; a dia- 
phragm pump for cleaning cesspools, and At- 
lantic centrifugal pumps of various sizes for 
pumping a larger amount of water. There is 
also a special Atlantic pumping engine of in- 
terest to municipal officials who need to test 
water mains under pressure; in fact, the At- 
lantic engine is of value wherever construction 
work requires constant pumping of water 
This engine is in use not only in the United 
States but also in several foreign countries. 

Small towns and municipalities find the At- 
lantic pumping engine valuable in filling their 
water carts and storage basins. Farmers and 
market-garden men find it what they need, 
either to fill a storage tank or to force water 
through pipes to the farthest end of their 
gardens or fields. 

In the spring time, when unexpected floods 
have buried the contractor’s foundation, dam 
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Your City Can Wi Do the Same 


The above illustration IC 
Michigan City, Ind., at ake 
entire street is made attract 
delightful place t 


The Investment Pay 
good dividend It arouses 
priae, l Cast ni¢ busine 
the resi ential ( we i 

ghbx cities. 


an econol 


attractive and efficient lighting 


a enone selection may be distinctive. We will gladly 


Brightly lighted 
reflect progressive ideas. 


Canter Standards 


s have twenty-five years of experience built into 
t They are built by people that know how 
conditions throughout the 


dur Designs are so varied that your 
+) 


tures service is gratis. 
The Streets 


ve 


. | 7 
Civit and inderstand 


W rite us 


nical, 


Geo. Cutter Co. 


‘ering 413 Notre Dame St. South Bend, Ind. 


























Carrying 30 feet 3° Socket Joint 


The Fibre 


New York, 103 Park .Ave. Mai 
Chicago, 1741 Monadnock Bidg 
Boston, S. B. Condit, Jr., Co. 
Winnipeg, Can. 

Tr-Proviacial Supply Co. 
Birmingham, Ala., McClary-Jemison Machinery Co. 


Orangeburg 
Fibre Conduit 


“Admitted to be the best Fibre Conduit.’’) 


Made with four styles of joints: Socket, sleeve, 
screw and “Harrington,” with bends and fittings 


Is the Lightest Conduit Made 


socket joint 1.2 Ibs. per foot.) 


hence the freight and cartage charges are reduced 
to the minimum. 


Send for The Conduit Book 


Conduit Company 


n Office and Factory flenge Desting Om 
n rr sco, 
Seattle, Wash. 


Portland, Ore. 


Orangeburg, N. Y. ny ag 


Salt e City, Utab 
Bryant Zinc Co., Chicago, IIl. 
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THE ATLANTIC PUMPING ENGINI 1T WORK 


construction and railroad work, the Atlantic 
pumping engine quickly, easily and inexpen- 
sively makes it possible to resume work. Last 
spring a dangerous and extensive fire in Bos- 
ton flooded certain neighboring cellars even 
with the sidewalk. An Atlantic pumping en- 
gine plac ed in the street quickly cleared these 
cellars of mud, oil and water. Insurance com- 
panies were saved heavy losses, and naturally 
paid immediately the claims for damage. 
Firms whose cellars were thus cleared so 
quickly and easily were able to resume busi- 
nes even before the fire was out. 

The Harold L. Bond Company has always 
cooperated with contractors and municipalities 
in every possible way, and it invites letters on 
special pumping problems with the idea of 
assisting in their solution. This service is sup 
plementary to the company’s catalogue and 
regular literature. 


+ + 


For Concrete Sidewalks, Curbs 
and Gutters 

“One equipment for two classes of work” is 
an economical feature claimed by The Indiana 
Concrete Mold Company, of Peru, Ind., for 
the Indiana sidewalk, curb and gutter steel 
forms. The same side rails as those used for 
sidewalk work are used for curb and gutter 
molds. There are no keys, bolts, screws or 
wedges to bother with, and the forms are 
practically self-contained with few parts. 

The side rails are made in 8-foot, 6-foot and 
4-foot lengths and of No. 14 gauge steel. Each 
rail is provided with a channel lug at one end 
and with adjustment holes at either end for 
joining any number of rails together, forming 
a straight, unbroken line by passing round rods 
through the adjustment holes and driving them 
into the ground to hold the side rails in align- 
ment when the forms are set up. The round 
rods may be removed as soon as the concrete 


has been filled into the forms, so that the 
straight edge may pass along the top of the 
side rails without coming in contact with any 
projections. The dividing plates are made of 
g-inch steel, and have a slot which forms the 
hook at each end and which merely drops into 
the slots in the side rails, making it impossible 
for the rails to get out of alignment. These 
dividing plates are easily removed, as there are 
no devices to rust or stick, and their thickness 
insures sufficient opening for the expansion 
joints. The dividing plates for sidewalks come 
in 2-foot to 6-foot lengths, and others can be 
furnished upon request. 

For curb and gutter work the back face of 








USING STEEL CURB AND GUTTER FORMS 
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Bale Waste Paper 
—then sell it 


Waste paper in public buildings can 
be turned into money. It is a trouble 
and expense now, but with the 
The 


Government 
Approves of It 






FIRE PROOF 





Paper Baler you can 
get full value for it. 


We are in close touch 
with Paper Stock deal 
ers in constant need of 
waste paper, and would 
be able to place you in 
communication with 
an easy market 


As long as you delay 
learning more about 
the Schick, just so long 
will you be ignorant of 
the money in waste 
paper. Write us to-day 
for Catalog C 


The Davenport 
Mfg. Co. 


Davenport, Ia. 


















This is the 
ih COLEMAN 


©) BOULEVARD LAMP 


425 of which were recently purchased 
by the city of Des Moines, a, 

It is a high pressure gasoline lamp 
made both 300 and 1000 candle power. 
It is adapted to suburban use and 
towns of medium size. It is simple, 
durable, economical and easily moved 
to new locations. 

The low cost to install and operate 
has made these lamps ular and 
they are used by hund: of cities in 
the United States and Canada. All 
night service 5c., midnight service 3c. 
per night. 

Nothing to wear out or rust out, 
made of cast iron, brass and copper. 
Fully guaranteed and sent on 30 days’ 
free trial. 

Write for catalog and full particulars 
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THE 


Coleman Lamp Co. 


Wichita, Kansas 


4 Toledo, Ohic St. Paul, Minn. 








LIGHT UP 


BUT DO IT 


THE RIGHT WAY 


HE appearance of ornamental lighting is 

often ruined by the use of the wrong kind 

of glassware. Ordinary glass balls, which 
in the daytime carry out the symmetry of an 
ornamental column—at night become ridiculously 
smal! splotches of light, like this 





USE POLYCASE GLASS 


REGISTERED 


and you will have 


UNIFORMLY LUMINOUS 


BALLS OF LIGHT 
Like this 





When POLYCASE balls are used the glass 
itself becomes the source of light, owing to the 
remarkable diffusing qualities of this glassware. 
In addition POLYCASE absorbs very little 
light. 


GLEASON - TIEBOUT 
GLASS CO. 


New York City San Francisco Chicago 
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the curb is formed by placing three of the side 
rails together, one upon another, and passing 
round rods through holes at the ends of the 
sections. The front face is made by a wooden 
facing board of proper width, fitting into a slot 
on the dividing plate at the bottom and held 


at the top by a clamp. The curb may be any 
height up to 8 inches. 
+ + 
An Offer to Engineers 
An attractive offer is made by the A. S. Aloe 


Company, of St. Louis. The regular cash price 
for the Aloe engineer’s transit and surveying 
utfit is $168.75, and this offer makes the price 
$165, on the following easy terms: $15 cash to 
le remitted with the order and the balance in 
nonthly payments of $15 each. 

[he transit is constructed for the hard re- 
quirements of engineering work. It is fur- 
nished complete in a mahogany-finished case, 
with tripod and other accessories. The sur- 
veying outfit includes a Philadelphia level rod 
of 7 feet, sliding out to 13 feet; an 8-foot 
sight pole; a 100-foot steel tape on brass reel, 
and eleven 14-inch steel marking pins. 


+ + 
A Roller for Heavy Work 


[he scene shown herewith is from a photo- 
graph taken of a brick pavement in the course 
of construction under the New York State 
Highway Department. The roller is a 6-ton 
Buffalo Pitts, double-drive tandem, manufac- 
tured by the Buffalo Steam Roller Company, 
of Buffalo, and is designed particularly for 
this class of work. It is an especially power- 
ful machine and can be used for rolling sub- 
grade; in some cases it is used for hauling a 
rooter plow. The double-drive feature is un- 
derstood to make the machine much more 
practical for work requiring heavy duty. 


*¢ 2 


Progress in Road Building 

In publishing a new Bermudez Road Book, 
The Barber Asphalt Paving Company empha- 
sizes the fact that it now has five years’ ser- 
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ice experience upon which to base judgments 
as to the durability of asphaltic concrete and 


macadam. Following out this line of argu 
ment, many of the illustrations in the new 
book show roads built in 1909 and 1910 as they 
look to-day. Among these are several 1909 
roads that are said to have cost practically 
nothing for maintenance. The New York 
state roads of this era, it is stated, are in mu 

better condition than roads later dat 
There are now more than 12,000,000 square 
yards of Bermudez roads in existence—th« 


equivalent of 1,325 miles of 15-foot roadway 
The cover of the booklet is a phe i graphic re 
production of the surface of a penetration: 

without a seal coat. 


‘The World's Greatest Asphalt Plant’ 1s 
title of another pamphlet, attractively illu 
trated, which is issued by this company 


which describes its plants at Maurer, N. J 
+ + 


A New York City Contract 


The C. J Cross Front Drive Tractor Com 
pany ‘he just been awarded a contra by tl 
city of New York for two Cross tractors, on 
engine type and one truck typ¢ The price 


each is $3,750 


+ + 


For Purchasing Purposes 


[he twenty-third annual edition of Het 


dricks’ Commercial Register of the United 
States for Buyers and Sellers has t bee 
issued. It is by far the most complete editi 


of this useful work that has beer 


publishe 
Many new features have I 


been added; thousan 


of trade names and titles of identification hav 
been inserted and numerous duplications ex 
punged 

“The Assistant Buyer,” formerly publish« 
by the Sullivan System, has been incorpor 


4 } < 
with it, and the entire work has been tl 
oughly revised and improved in every d 

This publication contains 
er Bm of everything required in 
nicipal work, also lists of asphalt 
tractors, dredging 
and general 
works, rai 


1 
complet lists 


paving t 
contractors, and building 
contractors, including publi 
railroad and other contractors 

















BUFFALO-PITTS TANDEM 


ROLLER AT WORK ON 


BRICK PAVEMENT 
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A Partial List of Cities Lighted with 
Ornamental Luminous Arc Lamps 



























































Kingston, Ont., Can 
Lexington, Ky 
Lindsay, Ont., Can. 
Lockport, N. ¥ 
Lorain, Ohio 
Lynchburg, Va. 
Lynn, Mass. 
Malden, Mass 
Milwaukee, Wis 
Missoula, Mont 
Nashua, N. H 
Negaunee, Mich 
New Haven, Conn 
Newport, R. IL. 
Newport News, Va 
Niagara Falls, N. \ 
Ocean City, N J 
Ocean Grove, N. J 
Ogden, Utah 
Owatonna, Minr 
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Pittsburg, Pa 
Pittsfield, Mass 
Providence, R. I 
Rochester, N. ¥ 
Sacramento, Ca 
Salamanca, N. ¥ 
San Francisco, Cal 
Schenectady, N. ¥ 
Spokane, Was 
Southbridge, Mass 
Tacoma, Was! 
Tampico, Mex 
Toledo, Ohio 






n 
Glasgow, Mon 
Glendive, M 
Goshen, Ind 
Green Bay, Wi 


Halifax, N. S., Can 
Hammond, In 
Harrisburg, Pa 
Haverhill, Mass 
Holyoke, Mass Warsaw, N. Y¥ 
Washington, D. 
Westmount, Can 
Wildwood, N. J 
Winona, Minn 
Winnipeg, Man., Can 
Woonsocket 
Worcester. Mass 


International F alls, 
Minn 


Jacksonville, Fla 
Jersey City J 





General Electric Company 


General Office: Schenectady, N. Y. 





Sales Offices in all large cities 
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